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mental economic principles that should be understood by everyone. Because 
APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, is understandable, well planned, and 
properly balanced between theory and application, it is setting a new record in 
adoptions throughout the country. Teachers and school administrators are 
realizing that an understanding of the vital concepts covered in this book is 
essential if a student is to be considered as adequately educated. 


An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and 
other matters is developed before covering spending, 
saving, and using consumer services. Government, 
taxation, and economic systems are delayed until the 
student has a firm grasp of the simpler fundamentals. 
A workbook, six achievement tests, and an exami- 
nation will help your students when you use APPLIED 
ECONOMICS in your classes. 
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COVER STORY: 


To give more meaning to the basic prin- 
ciples and skills taught in the classroom, 
many schools offer a cooperative work ex- 
perience program. A good program 
provides a training ground for students to 
apply their knowledge and skills. 
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20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING = sau 


Erickson 


There is never a dull moment in your classes when you use 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition. Each lesson is skillfully designed so that the stu- 
dent is constantly striving to better his technique, his speed, or his control. Every 
drill and problem has a definite purpose in the over-all development of a skillful 
typist. 


The directions in the seventh edition are clear, brief, and listed in a 1-2-3-step plan 
wherever possible. Various word counting devices are included to save time in 
figuring word rates. Bonus typing is provided throughout the book. Everything is 
done to insure that each student in your classes 
works at his own peak capacity from the beginning 
to the end of the book. You will be amazed and 
pleased with the results you get when you use the 
new seventh edition. 


PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
® 2 Workbooks 


® 16 Achievement Tests 


® Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual 





® Speed Chart, Honor Roll, Certificates, and Award Pins 
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Conventions are Important 


Our conventions need people who are willing to cooperate with the leaders, 
as well as with each other, who will participate in the discussions, who will 
suppress prejudices and respect the other person’s point of view, and who will 
share their experiences for the good of all. 

The recognition we have attained and the progress we have made are based 
upon the efforts of those who preceded us in planning and participating in 
past conventions and conferences. We have before us the task of carrying on 
the good work of our predecessors who have done so much to bring our business 
associations up to the high level which they now hold in this modern business 
world. 

With the assistance of our business teachers and administrators, we can 
continue to play an increasingly important part in planning and attracting 
more people to our future conventions. 

Lip service regarding the value of attending these conventions is not enough. 
The real need is to have business educators give support by their attendance 
and participation in the programs. 
ie» One of the major problems of business teachers organizations is to procure 
a good attendance at the various conventions and to have people who willingly 
participate in the programs. Officers, committee chairmen, and speakers are 
all concerned about this problem. You can do something by resolving to attend 
the next convention in your area and by inviting at least one other person to 
go with you. 

The conventions we are planning are not conventions of men and women 
coming together solely for pleasure, but a meeting of people to discuss topics 
of interest to them, to exchange ideas, and to carry home thoughts and plans 
that will be worth remembering and using in the classroom. 

We live in a society of such growing complexity that no one person can 
know all about any one thing. A convention brings together people with diverse 
opinions and varied fields of knowledge. The exchange of thoughts, the pooling 
of ideas, and the study of solutions — these are the essence of the convention 
aim. 

A convention will enable those who participate in it to develop a better 
sense of identity. The members will prove to themselves the benefit of con- 
vincing and persuading rather than overruling one another. 

To have a successful convention, there is a need for experienced people with 
keen minds, who are determined to find out all they can about our problems 
and to contribute to their solutions. 

Teachers and administrators must wholeheartedly support the convention 
programs which are outlined in various areas. Such conferences will inevitably 
broaden the educational experience of both their sponsors and their participants. 


Ai porn len ace — 


A. Raymond Jackson, president of Eastern Business 

Teachers Association; vice-president and director of 

admissions of Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Business Edueation Curriculums 


in Pennsylvania 


by WILLIAM SELDEN 

CONSULTANT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


This article is a slight revision of a publication distributed in 
May, 1958, by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion entitled “Suggested Curriculums in Business Education.”’ 


The suggestions in this article will serve as 
an aid to school administrators and business 
teachers as they study the problems of the 
local school and community to provide for 
student needs. Since job opportunities, 
school size, and teaching staff may neces- 
sitate deviation from the material provided 
herewith, this material should be used as a 
guide. 

Business education not only builds know]l- 
edges and skills for vocational competency 
in business occupations; but, in addition, it 
also builds attitudes and knowledges for 
economic competency in the home and 
community. Since everyone has frequent 
contacts with the business world and makes 
almost daily choices while purchasing goods 
and services, there is a need to emphasize 
practical arts business subjects for general 
educational objectives. 

In Pennsylvania secondary schools, it is 
recommended that specialization in business 
education be restricted to the eleventh and 
twelfth years. The junior high school cur- 


riculums should provide general education 
for citizenship and social living... The 
tenth year in business education should pro- 
vide the general business knowledge and 
exploratory work for the specialization in 
the last two years of the high school. 

The small secondary school is handi- 
capped when it attempts to offer a varied 
and flexible business education program for 
all pupils. Since there is usually one in- 
structor available in business education, the 
alternate-year offerings of business courses 
will provide diversification and economy 
of teacher's time. This is practical only 
when the total enrollment for two groups is 
small enough for effective teaching. It is a 
means of keeping the teacher's load within 
practical limits for efficient instruction. 
Ordinarily, teachers of business subjects in 
small schools are required to teach too many 
different subjects to too few pupils. For 
the small school the combining of grades 
for two years and giving the course in alter- 
nate years, will result in larger classes, and 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING BUSINESS EDUCATION SUBJECTS 
1946-47 1956-57 
Subjects Schools Enrollment Schools Enrollment 
Typewriting 7153 82,420 758 103,207 
Shorthand 693 45,534 707 41,078 
Bookkeeping 650 51,307 705 42,176 
General Business 461 28,061 442 34,094 
Business Mathematics 368 23,063 411 21,273 
Office Practice 343 10,276 509 17,887 
Business Law 246 9,624 294 9,692 
Economic Geography 208 11,214 27 1,484 
Principles of Selling 156 5,364 202 6,184 
Business English 141 6,349 192 8,476 
Retailing 71 4,662 50 2,951 
Consumer Education 57 2,747 171 7,037 
Business Exploratory 47 3,453 162 9,122 
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since the combination is always with the 
grade above or below, there will be a dif- 
ference of only one year in the age of the 
pupils. 


Although the statement above was written 
in 1949 for the state Business Education 
Manual, the content matter is still applicable 
today. Many of these suggestions have been 
incorporated in Pennsylvania’s business edu- 
cation programs. A study of the data which 
were secured by the Department of Public 
Instruction and included in the tables will 
indicate this. 

From the survey it was also concluded 
that the number of public secondary schools 
decreased from 1,187 to 990 while the number 
of schools for the period of 1947 to 1957 
offering business subjects increased from 
822 to 825. 

During the same period the number of 
business classes increased from 11,197 to 
13,265 while the number of business teachers 
increased from 2,232 to 2,449. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


Reference herein is made to two types of 
pupils —vocational business and general busi- 
ness. The term vocational business pupils 
refers to those who pursue business education 
subjects for vocational competency and 
subsequent wage-earning employment. The 
term general business pupils refers to those 
who are enrolled in the academic course, the 
general course, the agriculture course, etc., 
and who pursue business education subjects 
for general education purposes. 

Most schools offer subjects such as busi- 
ness mathematics and general business to 
pupils who have elected the business edu- 
cation curriculum below the eleventh grade 
level. It is not advisable for vocational busi- 
ness pupils to enroll in intensive subjects 
with vocational objectives such as book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting until 
the beginning of grade 11 because vocational 
subjects should be taught as close to the 
time of graduation as possible. 


Suggested programs, in addition to required subjects, are as follows: 


ONE-TEACHER BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SHORTHAND) 


Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
General Business Bookkeeping I Office Practice 
Shorthand I Shorthand II 
Typewriting I Typewriting II 
ONE-TEACHER BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (NON-SHORTHAND) 

Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Business Mathematics Principles of Selling Bookkeeping I 
General Business Typewriting I Business Law 

Typewriting II 


(including work in 
office practice) 


TWO-TEACHER BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Business Mathematics Bookkeeping I Business English 
General Business Shorthand I Business Law 


Typewriting I 


Office Practice 
Shorthand IT 
Typewriting II 


THREE-, FOUR-, OR FIVE-TEACHER BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Vocational business pupils majoring in the stenographic sequence 


Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Business Mathematics Bookkeeping I Business English 
General Business Shorthand I Business Law 


Typewriting I 
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Office Practice 


Shorthand II 
Typewriting II 
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Vocational business pupils majoring in the bookkeeping-clerical sequence 


Grade 10 


Business Mathematics 
General Business 


As was previously mentioned, in a one- 
teacher business education department it is 
sometimes possible to broaden the curricu- 
lum by offering the essential business sub- 
jects in alternate years. In the one- and 
two-teacher business education department 
it is not possible to include different sequences, 
therefore pupils interested in taking one 
aspect of business education should take the 
general course and elect the business edu- 
cation subjects in which they are interested. 

The three-, four-, or five-teacher business 
education department is developed in two 
sequences. By offering two or more se- 
quences, better provision is made for pupil 
needs. When there are six or more teachers 
in a business education department (this is 
usually in cities classified as first- and second- 
class school districts), it isusually desirable to 
have three or four sequences such as book- 
keeping, clerical, retailing, and stenographic. 
Illustrations of these sequences are not 
presented because they need to be carefully 
developed in light of the manpower needs of 
the employment area. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SUBJECTS 


An analysis of business education subjects 
is as follows: 

TYPEWRITING. In all probability more 
pupils elect typewriting than any other 
elective subject. General business pupils 
should have the privilege of electing type- 
writing for a semester or a year whenever it 
might fit into their schedule. 

Since typewriting is a vocational subject 
for vocational business pupils, it should 
be taught in the eleventh and twelfth grade 
or as close to the time of graduation as 
possible. When typewriting is properly 
taught, two years of this subject per se is 
too long a period of instruction for vocational 
business pupils with an average or high 
intelligence who are in the stenographic 
sequence. These pupils, in grade 12, should 
spend approximately half time receiving 
formal typewriting instruction and the rest 
of the time transcribing shorthand notes. 

Vocational business pupils with marginal 
ability, who are not taking shorthand, can 
profit by two years of typewriting. The 
reason is that these pupils take longer to 
learn to type commonly used letters and 
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Grade 11 


Bookkeeping I 
Principles of Selling 
Typewriting I 


Grade 12 


Bookkeeping IT 
Business Law 
Office Practice 


business forms. Also, these pupils who may 
eventually be working in a business office 
are better adapted to do routine work such as 
typewriting for a long period of time. 

Another advantage of offering typewriting 
to vocational business pupils in grades 11 
and 12 is that there is better utilization of 
typewriting facilities. For instance, voca- 
tional business pupils taking typewriting the 
last two years in high school will be using 
a typewriting room one period a day for 
two years. Vocational business pupils in 
the stenographic sequence who take type- 
writing in grades 10 and 11 will be using a 
typewriting room one period a day for three 
years (two years while enrolled in type- 
writing in grades 10 and 11, and one year 
in the advanced shorthand class for tran- 
scribing notes in grade 12). By carefully 
utilizing these facilities, especially in schools 
with one typewriting room, a greater num- 
ber of general business pupils can elect type- 
writing. 

SHORTHAND. For vocational purposes, 
shorthand should be offered in grades eleven 
and twelve. The probable reason for the 
decreased enrollment in shorthand is that 
better guidance methods are being used in 
advising students. For instance, many 
schools are using a try-out experience of 
six to nine weeks, giving prognostic tests, 
considering intelligence quotients, and inter- 
preting grades made in English. As many 
techniques as possible should be used in 
guiding pupils either into or out of shorthand. 

The suggestion should not be made to a 
pupil that he take one year of shorthand. 
Experience has proven that this is usually 
a waste of pupil and teacher time. Business 
men acquire a most unsatisfactory impres- 
sion of those pupils who take one year of 
this subject, and procure a job using the 
limited skill they have acquired. 

It is questionable if general business pupils, 
especially those who plan to attend college, 
should enroll in shorthand. This subject is 
generally of value only when one has time 
to transcribe his notes into typewritten form. 
Shorthand notes have a tendency to “melt” 
and after a period of time one may not find 
it possible to read the notes he has written. 
A college student, who probably wouldn’t 
have time to transcribe his shorthand, might 
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have difficulty if he wishes to use his notes 
to study for an examination. These facts 
should be pointed out to general business 
pupils who wish to elect shorthand for 
eventual use in college. 

Consideration should be given to offering 
machine shorthand. During the 1956-57 
school term at least one public school in 
Pennsylvania offered machine shorthand, 
and during the current school term at least 
two schools are offering this type of short- 
hand. 

BOOKKEEPING. Fifty-five more schools 
offered bookkeeping in 1956-57 than in 
1946-47. However, in this period of time 
9,131 fewer pupils took this subject. Un- 
doubtedly, the reason is that many voca- 
tional business pupils now take one rather 
than two years ef bookkeeping. Another 
discernible trend in bookkeeping is that 
fewer schoo!s are teaching this subject on 
the tenth grade level, and it has become 
primarily an eleventh and twelfth grade sub- 
ject. This is a step in the right direction 
since intensified bookkeeping is basically a; 
vocational subject. 

Second-year bookkeeping is of value to 
those pupils who are ready and capable of 
profiting from such an experience. Second- 
year bookkeeping, more than any other 
subject, makes a great contribution to a 
pupil’s background knowledge of the opera- 
tion of business. Then, too, there are many 
bookkeeping and accounting job opportu- 
nities available for pupils who have taken 
two years of this subject. 

GENERAL BUSINESS. Junior business train- 
ing was the original title of this subject which 
today is referred to as general business. 
Although a lesser number of schools offered 
this subject in 1956-57 than in 1946-47 the 
total number of pupils taking it increased by 
6,033. General business is one of the most 
important subjects in the business curricu- 
lum, and it is also an invaluable subject for 
general business pupils. In this subject, 
pupils learn about business matters which 
pertain to the daily life of everyone, re- 
ceive occupational business information, 
and secure a background for advanced study 
in business education. There is a trend to 
offer general business on the tenth rather 
than on the ninth-grade level. 

BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. Business mathe- 
matics is taught primarily in the tenth grade. 
This is the logical place to offer business 
mathematics as it will give vocational busi- 
ness pupils a background for first-year book- 
keeping which is generally taught in the 
eleventh grade. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE. The number of schools 
which presently teach office practice has 
increased greatly in the past ten years. Also, 
the number of pupils now electing this sub- 
ject has increased. Office practice should be 
taught on the twelfth grade level as a fin- 
ishing subject for all vocational business 
pupils. 

This subject should provide pupils with 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
office machines other than typewriters com- 
monly used in the business office and to 
review or learn how to perform routine office 
duties or responsibilities. Therefore, approxi- 
mately half the time in office practice should 
be devoted to instruction on office machines 
and the other half in the subject area in- 
cluding units in applying for a position, 
arithmetic review, business forms, communi- 
cation, filing, and reference materials and 
personality development. 


BUSINESS LAW. Business law, as a practical 
arts business education subject, should not 
be taught below the twelfth grade. There 
are few subjects in the high school which 
have more personal-use value for good citizen- 
ship than business law. Frequently in every- 
one’s life he makes contracts, uses negotiable 
instruments, buys or rents property, borrows 
or lends money, becomes involved in some 
bailments, and finds need for other principles 
of everyday law. Accordingly, since everyone 
can profit by taking business law, it is usually 
desirable to schedule vocational business 
pupils and general business pupils in the 
same class. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. ‘There has been a 
heavy decrease in the number of schools 
offering and in the number of pupils taking 
this subject. The apparent reasons for this 
are that general business is slowly moving 
into the tenth grade where economic geog- 
raphy is usually taught and vocational busi- 
ness pupils are taking other subjects. 
Economic geography has much general 
education value, and careful consideration 
should be given to the advisability of in- 
cluding this subject material in the cur- 
riculum. 


PRINCIPLES OF SELLING. ‘This subject is 
generally offered in either grade eleven or 
twelve. Usually vocational business pupils 
enrolled in the bookkeeping-clerical or re- 
tailing sequence take principles of selling 
on the eleventh grade level. General business 
pupils usually elect it in grade twelve. In 
many schools more general business pupils 
than vocational business pupils take principles 
of selling. 
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This subject should be taught from the 
personal use as well as vocational viewpoint. 
A knowledge of the principles of selling is 
useful to the traveling salesman, the retail 
store clerk, the farmer selling his produce, or 
the office employee applying for a job. In 
life, everyone has to do a certain amount of 
selling. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH. During the past decade 
the number of schools offering and the num- 
ber of pupils taking business English have 
increased. This trend is a step in the right 
direction because business English should 
be included in the curriculum of vocational 
business pupils taking second-year shorthand 
where the English teacher and the second- 
year teacher coordinate their work. If the 
second-year shorthand pupils do not have 
English which emphasizes the mechanics of 
grammar, the shorthand teacher will have to 
spend too much time teaching punctuation, 
capitalization, and sentence structure. Ad- 
ministrators should keep this fact in mind 
in setting up the schedule. 


RETAILING. As noted in Table I, retailing 
in 1956-57 was taught in fifty schools. It 
is offered mostly in high schools of first- and 
second-class school districts where a retailing 
sequence is provided. Schools which offer 
retailing on the twelfth grade level to voca- 
tional business pupils should perhaps offer 
principles of selling to these pupils on the 
eleventh grade level. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION. Business, home- 
making, and social studies teachers are all 
certificated to teach consumer education. 
There has been an increase in the number 
of pupils enrolled in consumer education; 
however, this subject is taken mostly by 
general business pupils. Because of over- 
lapping of subject matter, vocational busi- 
ness pupils who take subjects such as 
business law and general business should not 
enroll in consumer education. 


BUSINESS EXPLORATORY. Pennsylvania 
State Bulletin 271 suggests offering business 
exploratory on the tenth grade level during 
the first semester, and indicates that the 
general content includes principles of selling 
for approximately nine weeks and shorthand 
for the same period of time. The curriculum 
committee, which developed Bulletin 271, 
did not feel that a try-out experience in 
bookkeeping and typewriting was necessary. 
The committee, primarily concerned with 
cutting the mortality in shorthand, felt that 
nine weeks was enough time to determine if 
a pupil had the ability and interest to be 
successful in this subject. The nine weeks in 
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selling was an attempt to point out the man, 
opportunities there are in this field. 

Educators in Pennsylvania have done « 
great deal of experimentation with this sub- 
ject. For instance, there are some schools 
which offer bookkeeping and a few schools 
which offer typewriting in business explor- 
atory. Then, too, many schools instead of 
offering a separate subject called business 
exploratory are including a try-out experi- 
ence in shorthand for a period of approxi- 
mately six weeks at the end of the tenth year 
in a subject such as general business. A few 
schools which formerly offered business ex- 
ploratory have discontinued it. As a result 
of this experimenting, many schools are 
moving in the direction of offering a try-out 
experience in shorthand for a period of 
approximately six weeks at the end of the 
tenth year in either general business or 
another business education subject. 

In a school which has a broad business 
education program and offers more than 
two sequences such as bookkeeping, clerical, 
retailing, and stenographic, business explor- 
atory can perhaps be justified. However, 
it is doubtful if this subject should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of small- and 
medium-sized high schools. 

From the survey it was also concluded 
that the number of public secondary schools 
decreased from 1,187 to 990 while the number 
of schools for the period of 1947 to 1957 
offering business subjects increased from 822 
to 825. 

During the same period the number of 
business classes increased from 11,197 to 
13,265 while the number of business 
teachers increased from 2,232 to 2,449. 
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A twenty-page pamphlet providing informa- 
tion designed to aid teachers and school 
Officials in preparing their 1958 income tax 
returns using either Form 1040A or 1040ES. 


Single copies will be sent for 10 cents in 
stamps. 
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Student Planning Through 


A Display Project 


by RONALD W. MATTHEWS 
CENTRAL REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BAYVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Many schools do not have easy access to local businesses which can 

be used in their distributive education program. Mr. Matthews 

has developed a program of cooperation between businesses and the 
school using only the physical facilities of the school. 





Due to the small enrollment of 
less than 500 students, Central 
Regional High School does not 
offer a complete distributive edu- 
cation program. Sales and ad- 
vertising, a two-semester course, 
provides the business student with 
basic distributive knowledge. 

The subject matter of this 
course involves the principles of 
selling as well as a brief introduc- 
tion to advertising as it is used 
by the salesperson. Display, being 
an integral part of sales promotion, 
is considered quite important in 
this course. Students need prac- 
tical experience in display work, so after a 
complete classroom study of display prin- 
ciples, a project was organized to give the 
students this practical experience. 

Since our school is located about four 
miles from the business district, it was de- 
cided that it would be more efficient to use 
the school display cases and to display mer- 
chandise currently on sale in the local stores. 
Two separate cases were made available to 
the class. 

Students decided on four simple require- 
ments: (1) Students must work in small 
groups, (2) Each group was to have a 
chairman and each group a definite re- 
sponsibility, (3) Each group must have a 
different line of merchandise, and (4) Mer- 
chandise must be that which is currently on 
sale in the local stores. Commercially made 
displays could be used but more credit was 
given if equipment was “home-made” and 
original. 

A field trip was organized so the students 
could look at various displays in the shop- 
ping district which served the town of about 
5000 people. To provide opportunity for 
maximum learning on the field trip, an 
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evaluation sheet was made so 
that students could rate each 
display seen on the trip. Space 
was allowed on the sheet for a 
brief sketch of the display. 

The next step for each group 
was to write letters to stores 
carrying the same line of mer- 
chandise the group had decided 
to display. In the letters they 
explained the purpose of the 
project and asked for an interview. 

The planning finished, students 
went to work. We spent an entire 
afternoon observing displays and 
drawing brief sketches. That 
evening students wrote a critical analysis of 
each display they had seen. 

The next two days in class were devoted to 
a discussion of their observations. Students 
completed their letters and anxiously 
awaited replies. 

By the next week all groups had received 
replies to their letters. Students found mer- 
chants to be very cooperative and willing 
to loan merchandise and display equipment. 
Several merchants volunteered to speak to 
the class and visit the school to help with 
the display. 

Students set up the displays according to a 
schedule. Each display was to last one week. 
Other students in the high school were quite 
interested in the project. Pictures of the 
“display artists” and their work were placed 
in the local papers. 

You may now ask yourself, “What are 
the values of such a project?” There were 
a number of valuable experiences derived 
through this cooperative experience. 

Students gained an insight into just what 
is involved in creating a well-planned dis- 
play. After intensive classroom study into 
(Concluded on page 251) 
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Should We Offer Personal-Use 


Typewriting? 


by JOHN A. MAISTROVICH 
NOKOMIS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The question frequently arises as to the advisability of offering 


personal-use typewriting in the junior high school. 


This article 


summarizes the findings of the research project Mr. Maistrovich 
conducted for part of the requirements for his M.A. degree. 


Most teachers of typewriting are aware of 
the objectives of personal-use typewriting. 
Those who teach it know the extent to 
which these objectives are attained. The 
realm of certainty begins to disintegrate as 
we explore other facets of this controversial 
junior high school subject — justification 
for its existence, course content, length of 
course, personal ownership of machines, 
utilization of the skill, and specific uses are 
some of the uncertain areas. 

In an attempt to clarify these issues, a 
study was made at Nokomis Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A ques- 
tionnaire was sent to former students of 
personal-use typewriting from four school 
years, 1951-1955. Of 1,211 ninth-grade 
students, 562 or 46 per cent were students of 
personal-use typewriting; of these, every 
third person on the yearly class lists received 
the questionnaire. The number of usable 
returns was 155 of the 187 sent, or 83 per 
cent. The specific areas considered were: 
present status of students included in the 
study, availability of typewriters for 
personal-use, description of machines in 
homes, use made of typing skill, further 
training, and attitudes and opinions re- 
garding personal-use typewriting. 

Some interesting findings resulted from 
this study. For example, nearly all students 
of high school age were still attending school, 
and, of those who had graduated, 63 per 
cent were attending either a college or uni- 
versity. Although no proof exists, this low 
high school drop-out rate and the high per- 
centage of graduates attending institutions 
of higher learning would seem to indicate 
that the potential college student is the one 
most likely to elect personal-use typewriting 
in the ninth grade. 

Availability of typewriters was checked on 
three bases: access at home (64%), access 
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through friends or relatives (28%), and access 
at school (8%). 

These statistics demonstrate that the 
majority of students who have taken 
personal-use typewriting do have the oppor- 
tunity to use their skill. On this basis, 
justification exists for personal-use type- 
writing in the junior high curriculum. The 
high incidence of home ownership of type- 
writers and experience with junior high 
school students suggests that if these stu- 
dents are not given the opportunity to take 
typewriting in school, they may attempt to 
learn at home, developing poor techniques 
and habits that would be difficult to correct. 

Three areas of the findings were checked in 
detail: (1) frequency of use of typewriting 
skill, (2) types of personal-use activities 
which the students performed, and (3) voca- 
tional use of skill by those who had received 
no other training in typewriting than in the 
ninth grade. 

Using a scale to check the extent of their 
use of typewriting, 88 per cent of the stu- 
dents showed some use of their typewriting 
skill. This figure is in harmony with the 
92 per cent who had access to typewriters, 
and would further justify their having the 
opportunity to learn to type in junior high 
school. Students rated their use as: very 
frequently (10%), frequently (21%), oc- 
casionally (39%), rarely (18%), while 12 per 
cent had never typed after leaving junior 
high school. 

The types of personal-use activities per- 
formed centered around the two areas of 
personal letter writing, and manuscripts and 
reports. Both of these areas utilize the tech- 
nique of composing at the typewriter. From 
this it would seem that personal letter 
writing should be stressed in course content. 
In actual practice, however, people who type 
their personal letters tend to ignore rules of 
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placement and style, thereby reducing the 
procedure to composing at the machine. So 
that a student can produce a well-set-up 
letter when required, some training in this 
line should be given. On the basis of actual 
use, it would seem appropriate to place little 
emphasis on personal and personal-business 
letter writing. 

In terms of immediate need, activities 
such as the typewriting of reports, themes, 
manuscripts, and composing them while at 
the machine would receive more attention. 
Opportunity for such use of their skill is 
apparently constant throughout senior high 
school; thus the students maintain their 
skill, improve their written work, and 
broaden their scope of use in future years. 

Little class time should be used for type- 
writing recipes, income tax forms, songs, 
poetry, etc. The time students spend later 
on items of this nature is negligible. 

Of the pupils who had graduated from 
high school, 18 per cent had worked, or were 
working, as typists without training beyond 
that which they had in the ninth grade. 
Though the work they were doing usually 
consisted of simple and routine operations, 
their presence in offices must be recognized 
as affecting employers’ judgments of clerical 
workers generally. 

It was found that 30 per cent of the stu- 
dents who had taken personal-use typewrit- 
ing later enrolled in the business sequence in 
senior high school. Of this group, the 
majority stated that they had some plans 
for doing so before taking the ninth-grade 
course. On the other hand, the responses 
indicated that the majority of students who 
enroll in personal-use typewriting do so with 
personal-use objectives in mind rather than 
vocational objectives. Over 70 per cent of 
the students took typewriting with the hope 
that it would help them in their study of 
other subjects. Almost without exception, 
they expressed satisfaction with the choice 
of typewriting as a ninth-grade elective. 
This is substantiated by the fact that the 
majority of students stated that they had 
been consulted by younger students and 
had recommended to them that they take 
the course. 

On the basis of these findings and conclu- 
sions, the following recommendations were 
made: 

1. Personal-use typewriting at the ninth- 
grade level should continue to be a part of 
the junior high school program. 

2. The time devoted to teaching personal- 
use typewriting shouldbe limited to one 
semester. In this time, through an intensive 
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course, the objectives of personal-use type- 
writing can be achieved. To keep a class 
gainfully occupied and stimulated for a full 
school year, a teacher must include material 
that rightfully should be taught in a class 
directed at vocational competence. 

3. The finding that approximately one- 
third of the students who take personal-use 
typewriting later enroll in vocational type- 
writing denotes a duplication of training 
with consequent waste of time, money, and 
effort. The junior high school counselor and 
the advisors should endeavor to counsel 
those students who plan to take vocational 
typewriting in senior high school out of 
junior high school typewriting. 

4. Emphasis in ninth-grade personal-use 
typewriting should be on techniques, speed 
and accuracy, composing at the machine, 
and the writing of reports and manuscripts. 








Student Planning Through 
A Display Project 
(Continued from page 249) 


the theory of display advertising, they made 
practical use of their study. 

They gained invaluable business ex- 
perience in talking with business people 
and were recognized as the future business 
people. They were accorded respect by the 
people with whom they came in contact. 

From the viewpoint of public relations the 
project was beneficial. ‘The publicity that 
was given the project through the local 
papers was good public relations. A definite 
contact was made between school and com- 
munity. 

The last and probably the most important 
benefit of the project was student planning. 
The group procedural techniques allowed 
students to gain insight into the importance 
of self-direction, responsibility, and the 
cooperative attitudes that are so important 
in our modern business world. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR ‘SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six hours. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 

List Price $2.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 
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A study was made at East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, to deter- 
mine which factor or factors available in 
the personnel records of the students could 
be used for the prediction of their achieve- 
ment in the first quarter of principles of 
accounting. Four multiple regression equa- 
tions were developed from predictor factors 
readily available to faculty advisors for use 
in counseling students in the business depart- 
ment. ‘Two separate equations were devel- 
oped for the men and two for the women. 
One equation for each sex was developed 
from data from their past school records 
and the other from their freshman placement 
test scores. The four regression equations 
were developed from the data of the pilot 
group composed of 104 men and 124 women 
enrolled in the first quarter of principles of 
accounting in a two-year period. These 
equations were then applied to a check group 
composed of 33 women and 73 men enrolled 
in a one-semester principles of accounting 
class. One factor from the past school record 
of the students which was retained in the 
equations and was given intensive study 
was the presence or absence of bookkeeping 
prior to enrollment in accounting at East 
Carolina College. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE. In a survey of 
the literature pertaining to prediction of 
success in elementary college accounting, 
fourteen studies were reviewed. Seven early 
studies which were reviewed were investiga- 
tions of the effect of high school bookkeeping 
on achievement in college accounting. 

The findings of these investigations were 
consistent and in agreement. They all 
showed that students having had high school 
bookkeeping made a greater percentage of 
high grades than those who had not had 
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The Effect of High School 
Bookkeeping on Achieve- 
ment in Elementary 
College Accounting 


by TORA M. LARSEN 
EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Have you wondered how much effect your high school 
bookkeeping classes have on a student’s success in 
college accounting? 
there is a high correlation between success in college 
accounting and high school bookkeeping. 


This article offers proof that 


high school bookkeeping. ‘The consensus of 
opinion of the investigators seemed to be 
that the greatest advantage was found in the 
first quarter or semester of college accounting 
and that after the first year of college ac- 
counting little difference could be found in 
the achievement of the two groups. 

Between 1942 and 1950, three more studies 
found a definite relationship between high 
school bookkeeping and college accounting. 
Two studies were made during World War I] 
to determine if the presence of certain se- 
lected factors in the previous background 
influenced achievement in naval storekeep- 
ing. These were not done in the field of 
college accounting, but the age of the train- 
ees and their educational background were 
not different from that of the typical stu- 
dents enrolled in college accounting. Both 
investigators divided their groups on the 
basis of whether or not they had had previous 
training in bookkeeping. 

Two current studies completed between 
1951 and 1955 dealt with this topic. Both 
reported a significant difference in the 
achievement of the students in elementary 
accounting who had had previous high 
school bookkeeping and those who had not 
had any. It was found that bookkeeping 
helped students discover aptitudes for ac- 
counting to the extent that it predicted 
achievement in first-semester accounting. 

The conclusions reached in these studies 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. Approximately two thirds of the high 
school subject matter in bookkeeping was 
repeated in the first semester of college ac- 
counting. 

2. The greater amount of bookkeeping taken 
in high school, the higher the grades in ele- 
mentary college accounting. 
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3. The knowledge gained through high school 
bookkeeping was not adequate to excuse a 
student from part of his college accounting 
course unless the student had had more than 
two years of bookkeeping in high school. 

4. Students who had taken two or more 
years of high school bookkeeping showed supe- 
riority over those who had taken no book- 
keeping in high school. 

5. Students who had had bookkeeping earned 
higher grades than those with no bookkeeping 
instruction and often there were no failures 
in this group. 

6. After the first year of college accounting 
there was very little difference in the results 
achieved between the high school bookkeeping 
student and the non-bookkeeping student. 

7. Bookkeeping helps students discover apti- 
tudes for accounting. 

FINDINGS AT EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE. Fifty- 
five of the 124 women and 41 of the 
104 men in the groups whose data were used 
in developing the regression equations had 
had high school bookkeeping. A statistical 
analysis was made of the first quarter 
accounting grade of the men and women 
who had had bookkeeping and those who 
had not had it. The students were divided 
into “Yes” and “No” groups on the basis 
of whether or not they had had bookkeeping 
previous to enrollment in elementary ac- 
counting. ‘The men who had had book- 
keeping earned a mean grade 1.358 grade 
levels higher than those who had not had 
bookkeeping. ‘The women who had had 
bookkeeping earned a mean grade .693 grade 
levels higher than those who had not had 
bookkeeping. The difference in the mean 
grades for the “Yes” and “No” groups for 
both sexes was significant at the 0.1 per 
cent level. 

Percentage grade distributions were used 
to make further comparisons of the relation 
of prior bookkeeping instruction to the 
achievement in first quarter accounting for 
each sex. It was found that the average 
grade of 3 was earned by approximately 
the same percentage of students regardless 
of previous instruction in bookkeeping. The 
difference in the percentage of students 
earning superior grades of 1 and 2 and 
those earning inferior grades of 4 and 5 
was found to be large. Of the men who had 
had bookkeeping, 61 per cent earned superior 
grades and only 12 per cent earned inferior 
grades. Of those who had not had book- 
keeping only 21 per cent earned superior 
grades and 52 per cent earned inferior 
grades. Of the women in the “Yes” group, 
47 per cent earned superior grades and 24 
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per cent inferior grades. Of those who had 
not had bookkeeping, 28 per cent earned 
superior grades while 48 per cent earned 
inferior grades. 

Instruction in bookkeeping prior to enroll- 
ment in elementary accounting was more 
closely related to the achievement of the 
men than to the achievement of the women. 

The findings in this study at East Carolina 
College thus agreed with those of the studies 
reviewed. A student who had had previous 
bookkeeping training had a much greater 
chance of earning a superior grade in first- 
quarter accounting at East Carolina College 
than a student with no bookkeeping training. 

The criterion of success used in this study 
was the grade earned in the first quarter of 
accounting. A study was made to determine 
whether this grade was predictive of achieve- 
ment in the later accounting courses. The 
students in the pilot and check groups were 
divided on the basis of whether or not they 
had completed all the accounting courses 
required in their respective curricula. Those 
who had completed all accounting require- 
ments were classed in the “Yes” group and 
those who had not completed their account- 
ing requirements in the “No” group. The 
men and women were grouped together in 
this part of the study because the Chi-square 
test of the homogeneity of the grade distri- 
butions in the first quarter of accounting 
for the men and women had indicated no 
significant difference in accounting achieve- 
ment on the basis of sex. 

In the pilot group there were 113 students, 
or 49.56 per cent, in the “Yes” group and 
115, or 50.44 per cent in the “No” group. 
Table I summarizes the per cent of students 
in the “Yes” and “No” groups for the dif- 
ferent grade levels in the pilot group. These 
per cents could be interpreted to mean that 
a student who earned a 1 had 89 chances 
in 100 of completing his required accounting 
courses; whereas, one who earned a 5 the 
first time he took accounting had only 2 
chances in 100 of so doing. A student who 
earned a 3 had 52 chances in 100 of com- 
pleting his required accounting courses and 
48 chances in 100 of not doing so. The 
Chi-square test for the homogeneity of the 
two distributions of accounting grades for 
the “Yes” and “No” groups in the pilot 
group gave a value for Chi-square of 101.119. 
This indicated a significant difference in the 
grade distributions of the “Yes” and “No” 
groups. 

From the check group, forty-five, or 42.45 
per cent, had completed their required ac- 
counting courses and sixty-one, or 57.55 
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TABLE I 


Per Cent of Students in the Pilot Group for Each Grade Level in First Quarter of 
Accounting at East Carolina College Classified According to Completion 
and Non-Completion of Required Accounting Courses 





Grade in Accounting Principles 


Per Cent in 
“No” Group 


Per Cent in 
“Yes” Group 





Or & 09 © 


88.89 11.11 
85.71 14.29 
52.46 47.54 
25.00 75.00 

1.92 98,08 





TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Students in the Check Group for Each Grade Level in First Quarter of 
Accounting at East Carolina College Classified According to Completion 
and Non-Completion of Required Accounting Courses 








Grade in Accounting Principles Per Cent in Per Cent in 
“Yes” Group “No” Group 

1 91.67 8.33 

2 69.23 30.77 

3 52.00 48.00 

4 14,29 85.71 

5 8.85 96.15 





per cent, had not completed their required 
accounting courses. ‘Table 2 summarizes 
the per cents of students in the two groups 
for the different grade levels for the check 
group. These per cents could be interpreted 
to mean that a student who earned a 1 had 
92 chances in 100 of completing his required 
accounting courses; whereas, one who earned 
a 5 had 96 chances in 100 of not completing 
his required accounting courses. A student 
with a grade of 3 again had 52 chances in 
100 of completing his required accounting 
courses and 48 chances in 100 of not doing 
so. The Chi-square test for the homogeneity 
of the two distributions of accounting grades 
for the “Yes” and “‘No” groups in the check 
group gave a value of 45.946. This indicated 
a significant difference in the grade distri- 
butions in elementary accounting of the 
two groups. 
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On the basis of this comparison of the 
grade distributions for the “Yes” and “No” 
groups in the pilot and check groups, it was 
concluded that at East Carolina College the 
grade earned in the first quarter of principles 
of accounting was a practical criterion of 
success because it did have definite pre- 
dictive value for indicating success in account- 
ing courses at East Carolina College. 

It was concluded on the basis of this study 
that prior bookkeeping was important to 
success in the first quarter of accounting 
and that at East Carolina College the grade 
earned in the first quarter of principles of 
accounting was a practical criteria with a 
definite value for predicting success in ac- 
counting courses at East Carolina College. 
It is therefore safe to assume that the same 
measure of success can be achieved in other 
colleges. 
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How to Become Three People in 
Teaching Shorthand 


by SISTER PAUL JOSEPH, C.D.P. 
PROVIDENCE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


A very practical solution to providing for different ability 
groupings in the shorthand class is offered in Sister Paul 
Joseph’s article. 


Every shorthand teacher knows how im- 
portant dictation is to building shorthand 
speed. There is just no substitute. In prac- 
tice, the shorthand teacher faces several 
difficulties. 

Early in the year individual differences 
appear. By the end of the first semester, 
some students have passed their test of 
sixty words a minute for five minutes and 
are ready for practice at higher speeds. On 
the other hand, many students are not able 
to read their own shorthand at any speed; 
and the majority of the class is somewhere 
in between — struggling along. 

Of course, by dictating small amounts at 
slow speeds first and then at faster speeds, 
the teacher can minimize these differences 
to some extent; but there are many times 
when she wishes she could be three people at 
once so that she could give to each group the 
exact kind of dictation that would be of 
most help. 

The teacher can become three people at 
once, giving her own personalized teaching 
to each group at the same time. She can 
even sit at her desk and check roll while she 
listens to herself dictating to all three 
groups. Here is how one teacher does it: 

Prior to the class meeting the teacher re- 
cords the dictation on three different records 
to suit the needs of her three groups of pupils. 
This preparation is admittedly hard because 
a teacher’s free time is always limited; how- 
ever, the time can be found if one sees the 
value of prerecorded dictation. 

The shorthand textbook is used for most 
of the dictation material. This provides the 
students with a picture of every shorthand 
character in the dictation which can easily 
be used for reference. The lesson used is the 
one the students will prepare for the next 
day’s class. The records used are little 
plastic discs that are recorded on a dictation 
machine similar to the kind used in many 
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ffices. These records can then be played on 
f record player that has a 3314 speed. 

In class, the pupils are divided into three 
groups. Sufficient space between groups is 
needed so that the dictating voices cannot 
be confused. Sometimes a small group can 
move desks into the hall; the two remaining 
groups can then use opposite corners of the 
shorthand room. 

Each group will need a record player. 
This sounds like a lot of equipment, but the 
extra record players can usually be bor- 
‘rowed. If the students are really enthusi- 
astic about increasing their speed, they will 
probably be willing to bring their record 
players to class. 

Ordinarily, only two records are cut for 
for each lesson. The standard record, for the 
majority of the class, will present the new 
material. During this dictation, the whole 
class meets together, and the teacher usually 
writes the words on the board as the voice 
dictates them. Then, the class divides, and 
the very fast and the very slow groups go to 
their own practice stations, while this aver- 
age group gets practice on some of the letters 
in this lesson at speeds which its members 
can handle. 

The faster record gives speed building at 
speeds which challenge the top five or six 
shorthand writers in the class. The one- 
minute speed-building plan is most often 
used for both this fast group and the middle- 
speed group. 

Occasionally a much slower record is cut 
for the few who seemingly cannot “get” 
shorthand. On this record the teacher uses 
various techniques which she feels will help 
her slower pupils. One method might be to 
dictate one sentence only and then say, 
“Now look in your book at that sentence. 
Were there any words that you could not 
write? Practice those. . . Now, let’s try it 

(Concluded on page 257) 
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Trials Promote Interest in Law Classes 


by MRS. CAROL G. FLANNICK, SWISSVALE HIGH SCHOOL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


To lift a law class out of a dull routine, try having the students 

prepare a moot trial. In this article Mrs. Flannick gives us the 

step-by-step procedure of developing a trial and presenting the 
case before the student body and outside groups. 





As a part of the regular class- 
room instruction our business 
law classes usually present a 
moot trial. We feel that more 
is learned about court proce- 
dure, jury selection and evi- 
dence through this particular 
teaching device than through 
the mere reading about these 
topics. 

At the beginning of the law 
course a written paragraph is 
required of each member of 
the class on the type of case 
which he feels would be appro- 
priate for presentation to the 
student body. Each student reads his own 
paragraph to the rest of the class. The class 
then decides which paragraph would be most 
suitable for our purpose. The selected case 
is then turned over to a writing committee 
made up of students who have volunteered 
their assistance. The writing committee 
must be volunteers because it is necessary 
to put in countless hours of work before and 
after school. The writing committee decides 
on the number and type of witnesses for the 
defense and the prosecution, the kind of 
evidence they should introduce, and the 
dialogue. A report is then made to the class 
by the committee, and anyone may try out 
for the parts. Because of the deep interest 
of the students, the writing committee is 
always willing to rewrite parts very carefully 
and make adjustments in order to fit a par- 
ticular student who is anxious to participate 
in the trial. Any business law student who 
wishes to be included in the program will be 
given a part, even if it means rewriting a 
more suitable script or creating a new one. 

For the last five years we have been pre- 
senting a moot trial. During this time, other 
schools and business concerns have heard 
about our trial and we have been asked to 
present a particular type of case for them. 
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For instance, one year the 
business law class did not have 
the opportunity to recommend 
their own case since one of the 
Pittsburgh department stores 
asked us if we could present a 
trial for their regular Wednes- 
day sales meeting. The trial 
dealt with a topic of utmost 
importance to the store pre- 
ceding the Christmas season: 
shoplifting. 

In the process of writing a 
case a number of legal ques- 
tions arise, and the students 
make arrangements to contact 
local attorneys in order to check the accuracy 
of our statements as to their legality. Realiz- 
ing the importanee of giving actual legal in- 
formation to the class and to the schools and 
organizations which we visit, we are very 
careful that the facts in all our cases are as 
accurate as can be found in any court of law. 

There is no question that the students 
participating in the trial profit immensely 
from the experience. You may ask: “What 
happens to the students who are not in the 
trial?’ So far, we have been rather fortunate 
in being able to use everyone in the class in 
one capacity or another. Naturally, some 
of the parts do not require the students’ 
presence at all times. Consequently, they 
do miss out on certain aspects of the cases. 
Therefore, regular reports are made to the 
class by the more active members. 

One of the most fascinating phases is the 
selection of the jury. Before we select the 
jury, ten students are sent to the Jury Com- 
missioner of Allegheny County. Usually 
the students receive a thorough, first-hand 
description of how a jury is selected in our 
county. This group meets over the week-end 
and prepares a report which is given to the 
class on the following Monday. Considering 
the information presented by the group, the 
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two attorneys and the judge arrange for the 
selection of a jury for our case. The names 
of the entire student body are included in the 
selection of prospective members of the jury. 
The business law classroom becomes the 
assignment room, and the two attorneys 
along with the judge complete the final se- 
lection of the jury. Notices are then sent to 
the students and even to members of the 
faculty who are to appear for jury duty. 
Due to the fact that we have a long lunch 
period, we were able to rehearse for one full 
hour each day in one of the empty class- 
rooms. During the last week of rehearsal 
we make arrangements to use the audito- 
rium. There were three evenings a week when 
we practiced after school. Not all students 
must be present for these rehearsals; but 
the two attorneys, the judge and a few 
others are required to be present at all 
rehearsals. Some of these students have 
worked one hundred hours on the trial. 
After all the preliminaries and rehearsals 
are completed, we present the case to our 
own student body as part of our regular as- 
sembly program. We ask both students and 
teachers to criticize the performance in order 


to help us improve it before we present the 
program to an outside group. More rehears- 
als follow, and sometimes we rewrite certain 
parts. 

Because the school paper likes to use the 
result of the case as a scoop for their next 
issue, we do not divulge the verdict of the 
jury until the paper is printed. Homeroom 
teachers are given ballots which are distrib- 
uted to their students, and the ballots are 
collected before anyone leaves the audi- 
torium. Sometimes the enthusiasm and 
anxiety concerning the verdict is so great 
that a special issue of the school paper is 
published. As in an actual trial, the results 
are sometimes amazing. 

Often we make tape recordings during our 
dress rehearsal. One year these tapes were 
used by other schools, both on the high 
school and college level. As a condition for 
allowing the tape recordings to be used by 
these schools we stipulate that we want the 
people who hear the case to cast a vote. 

. Naturally, the two attorneys are keenly 
interested in the results, for they feel that 
each could have won the case if he had done 
certain things differently. 
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again. Ready?” Then she would continue 
in this manner, sentence by sentence. 
These records are practiced over and over 
again by this slow group. 

The students in this group, who would 
ordinarily be asked to drop shorthand be- 
cause they are apparently just wasting their 
time trying to do something which they are 
not able to do, can usually improve to the 
point where any conscientious teacher can 
give them credit for the course without 
qualms of conscience. They may not have a 
usable speed in shorthand but what student 
has a usable speed unless he passes his hun- 
dred words a minute test; and in first year, 
how many students do that? The slow 
student will have gotten a great deal from the 
course if he has learned to overcome his 
feelings of futility and has learned that by 
effort and hard work he can actually de- 
velop a skill; he can learn how to do some- 
thing, even though it be slowly. Most of 
these students can pass their sixty words-a- 
minute tests by the end of the year if they are 
given practice they feel they can do well. 

The key to much of the success of this 
teaching device is that each student sees 
that the teacher is trying to give him exactly 
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the help and encouragement that he needs. 

Each cut record is put into a homemade 
envelope, which is labeled with the lesson 
number, the dictation speeds, and the type 
of dictation (speed building, theory review, 
phrases, brief forms, etc.). Some of this in- 
formation is also written on the record itself 
with a wax pencil. Then, after use in class, 
the record is filed for future use. Copies of 
this record can be made on the dictation 
machine by its automatic copying device for 
the student’s home practice. This is very 
practical because the cost of the records is 
extremely small. 

This method of training students on re- 
corded dictation has been used and found to 
be workable. The use of the dictating ma- 
chine requires a little practice in order to 
produce records that are clear, loud enough 
to be heard throughout the room, and pleas- 
ing in tone quality. 

With this device, the instructor is free to 
move from one group to another, observing 
and advising. She can also give dictation 
tests to each group as she feels they are 
ready for them, secure in the knowledge that 
the rest of the class is also getting the drill 
that it needs while she is doing it. 
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Use a Skit to Teach Insurance 


by MRS. ETHEL HART 
SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS 

and 
FRANKIE WADE 
LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL 
LINDSAY, OKLAHOMA 


Skits can be very helpful in teaching lessons which might 


normally be obscure. 


The skit contained in this article was 


used to convey the message of an insurance teaching unit. 


Insurance can be one of those very dull 
uninteresting classes for students We have 
found that by presenting an insurance unit 
through the use of a small skit there has 
been a great deal of interest created in the 
subject. 

In the lines which follow we are offering a 
skit which we have used in our classes to 
great advantage. We hope this skit will 
give birth to other skits which you can 
write to fit your class needs. 

The purpose of this skit is to illustrate to 
students the value of the various types of 
insurance that are available for the family. 
It shows how students who have studied 
the topic of insurance in school may go 
home and investigate their families’ insur- 
ance needs and coverage. It emphasizes the 
significance of every family’s having ade- 
quate insurance protection. 

This skit will also help the teacher to see 
what a vital part he can play in making 
classroom teaching so practical that his 
students will go home and make application 
of their learning. 

After a unit of study on insurance in any 
class from grades nine through twelve, this 
skit may be used as a fifteen-minute assembly 
program or as a home-room activity. 

Cast: 


Mr. Charles Dodman.... . The Father 

Mrs. Jennie Dodman..... The Mother 

Albert Dodman............. The Son 
Scene: 


In the living room of the Dodman home 
on Wednesday afternoon about five 
o'clock. 


FAST WORK ON POP 


ALBERT: (Bursting into room with a 
shrill voice where his father, 
Mr. Dodman, is in an easy 
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MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


chair reading a newspaper and 
smoking his pipe.) 

Pop, do we have liability in- 
surance on our car? 
(Uncrossing knees, jumping to 
his feet and dropping his pipe.) 
Have you had an accident? 
Was anyone hurt? 

Of course not! Pop, you 
always get excited! (Walks 
about the room nervous like.) 
Excited? It seems to me some- 
one else was acting excited! 
I’ve only had an eye-opener in 
general business class today 
about the necessity of insur- 
ance—all kinds, car, fire, life, 
and burial insurance. Our 
teacher, Miss Moore, really 
knows her insurance. Last 
summer she attended a Fam- 
ily Finance Workshop some- 
where that was sponsored by 
the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and boy, she learned 
about all phases of insurance! 
So what, why come in and 
scare the daylights out of me? 
Careful drivers don’t need to 
throw their money away on 
much insurance. (Sits back 
down and relaxes.) 

You remember our neighbor, 
Mr. Hanson, who was killed 
last month after thirty years 
of careful driving. It wasn’t 
his fault, but it didn’t keep 
his wife from becoming a 
widow, and it sure didn’t help 
her pay the bills. (Still 
walking around in the room.) 
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MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


Car insurance won’t pay bills, 
will it? 

Maybe you also remember 
Mr. Hanson didn’t have very 
much—in fact, scarcely any— 
life insurance. His family 
didn’t have means to finish 
paying for their home; there- 
fore they are now living in a 
rented apartment; and the 
seventeen year old twin girls 
are out at work for $35 a week 
because there were no funds 
for them to go on to college 
after finishing high school. 
(Sits near his dad and looks 
very earnestly at him.) 


Pretty dark picture you’re 
painting. Sounds as if Miss 
Moore did a good job with 
you all right; is she getting a 
commission? 

Now, dad. Miss Moore is just 
a real conscientious teacher. 


Back to Mr. Hanson not 
having any life insurance; he 
probably had some. There 
is always some high-powered 
insurance agent trying to 
pressure me into buying more 
insurance, and you knew Han- 
son—he never could say no 
to anyone. 


Pop, that’s the next question 
I wanted to ask you. Do you 
know how important it is for 
the head of the family to have 
sufficient life insurance? 

As you learned so much today, 
what do you call sufficient life 
insurance? (Gets up, relights 
pipe, sits in a different chair.) 
(Exasperated) Well, that can’t 
be definitely stated. Each 
family’s insurance needs are 
different. 


Since you seem to know so 
much more than the old man 
with all his years and experi- 
ence, go ahead and explain. 
(Said with a smile on his face 
so his son would know he was 
not in an ill humor.) 


(Enter: Mrs. Jennie Dodman 
from the kitchen with dish towel 
in hand. She is wearing an 
attractive little apron.) 

Well, I would say that from 
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ALBERT: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


the kitchen, it sounds as if 
you two are having a man-to- 
man business session. Why 
don’t you both calm down 
and all three of us talk about 
this problem of insurance. 
(She starts to sit down but the 
telephone rings and she answers 
u by identifying . . .) 
“Dodman residence.” . 
bert, it’s for you. 
(Going over to phone and taking 
receiwwer from Mother, but not 
too eagerly so.) 

Hello. (Listens) Yes, I am 
interested, but I’ll talk to you 
later. (Hangs up hurriedly.) 
Was that Gerald calling about 
the football banquet? You 
do plan to go, don’t you? (She 
has been straightening some 
magazines on the table; she 
now sits down.) 

Yes, but what I’m talking to 
Pop about is more important; 
it involves our future. 

Sit down, by all means, honey, 
and listen with me. It seems 
our son has learned a lot today. 
(Said teasingly.) 

As I started to say, the in- 
surance must be adequate to 
maintain the standard of liv- 
ing that the husband and 
father would like for his fam- 
ily to continue if something 
should happen to him. 
(Father nods approval of state- 
ment. Albert gets up and gets 
pad and pencil from a table. He 
as not in chair very long until he 
gets up again. He then returns 
to chair as he continues his 
speech.) 

Life insurance is not only for 
a case of death, but it is also 
essential in case of illness, loss 
of employment, or injury. 
One can even start his own 
business or buy a new home 
through having adequate in- 
surance. It also offers some 
very interesting retirement 
plans. 

Really, Mom, Pop, (looking 
at her then at him) I am thor- 
oughly convinced that no 
forward-looking family can 
afford to be under insured. 


. -Al- 
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MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MR. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 





It may be a good idea for me 
to make a further investment 
in insurance. I have a $2,000 
life insurance policy. 


(Again raising his voice at a 
high pitch.) Do you mean 
that’s all you have? Do you 
think that would finish paying 
out our home, take care of 
mother, and send me on to 
school—even though I am 
willing to work part-time? 
It wouldn’t start to do such a 
thing. 

It costs money these days 
just to die. It would cost at 
least a thousand dollars for 
your funeral. We would like 
for you to have a nice one. 
Do we have any burial in- 
surance? 


(Ignoring the last question.) 
I’m not any way near dead. 


No, we hope not; but Charles, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Albert isn’t right. We would 
feel much more secure with 
more insurance. (Turning to 
Albert.) Even though your 
daddy has acted nonchalant 
about this, he has talked 
about it before, but it’s just 
one of those things that one 
will keep putting off. 


But, Mom, that’s what I am 
getting at, he can’t afford to 
keep putting it off. It’s an 
imperative thing! 

Well, Albert, if Miss Moore 
has done as good a job at 
impressing each of her stu- 
dents as she has you, I’m 
sure our local insurance agents 
are going to be on the run 
right soon. (Still looking at 
Albert.) 

How would you like for me to 
call Mr. Loftin, with whom I 
have my present policy, and 
ask him if he would come to 
the house tomorrow evening 
about eight o’clock to discuss 
additional coverage? 

Gosh, Pop, that would be 
swell! That would further my 
first-hand knowledge of insur- 
ance. (Smiles broadly.) Miss 
Moore will be so pleased when 


MRS. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


ALBERT: 


MRS. DODMAN: 


MR. DODMAN: 





I tell her what you are going 
to do. 

(Albert starts to leave the room 
as he says...) Im goin; 
across the street and talk to 


Gerald. 
All right, son. 


Oh, by the way, Mom, would 
you order a corsage for me. 
I am taking Mary Beth to the 
football banquet Friday night. 


I'll be glad to. What color 


dress is she wearing? 


Purple, I believe. (Rubs top 
of head in thinking.) 

Now are you sure of that? 
Didn’t she say blue? 

Yes, she did; that’s right, blue. 
(Exits.) 

We will have to admit that 
today’s schools are very prac- 
tical. I think it is well that 
our boys and girls are taught 
early about money manage- 
ment, insurance, banking, sav- 
ings, and the like. (Rises from 
chair.) 

I am sure it will mean that 
our children will be better 
equipped to handle their own 
family finances when they 
have their own homes. (Both 
start to leave the room; he has 
his hand on her shoulder.) 

As far as that’s concerned, 
some are doing a good job 
BEFORE they get their own 
homes. 





88 cents. 


Chicago 5 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 
covering such topics as care of the mail, style 
letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, 
abbreviations, punctuation, and many other 
references that are valuable in the classroom 
and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make 
it available at a price reasonable enough for 
every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 


MANUAL 


List price, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The Future for Distributive Education 


by JOHN BEAUMONT, DIRECTOR OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This article is an excerpt of a talk given by Mr. Beaumont before 

the National Retail Dry Goods Association meeting. Mr. Beau- 

mont discusses the future of vocational training for the distribu- 
tive occupations. 


In making these projections I would like to 
say that they are really in no sense develop- 
ments of the future but are rather current 
developments which, given the right climate, 
can further develop and make significant 
contributions to retailing. 

1. INTEREST IN CAREERS IN DISTRIBUTION. 
The development of the cooperative program 
has given considerable impetus to an in- 
terest in retailing and other phases of dis- 
tribution. The cooperative distributive 
education program each year gains wider 
acceptance in the secondary schools until 
there are now 1,500 secondary schools offer- 
ing such programs. It is the only program 
in the secondary schools which is making a 
direct appeal to young men and women to 
consider retailing or distribution as a career. 

Operating concurrently with the coopera- 
tive program is a student club movement 
which is developing at the state, local, and 
national level. The Distributive Education 
Clubs of America, or DECA, is making a 
very definite impact on the education of 
high school students. Student club activities 
create interest through participation, 
through leadership development. Student 
club movements also give status to a par- 
ticular kind of activity. 

The cooperative program and the DECA 
movement have together created an interest 
on the part of many groups and business 
organizations. Many success stories are 
being written about the activities of these 
students who are making progress in their 
school and club program. These students 
are also making progress in. their business 
careers as a result of the contributions which 
they have received from the cooperative 
program and their club activities. This 
development can be a tremendous force in 
the future of distribution. With the coopera- 
tion of business leaders, educational leaders, 
and community leaders we can have 5,000 
secondary schools providing cooperative pro- 
grams of distributive education. 
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2. DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENT TEACHERS 
One of the great developments of distrib- 
utive education which is rapidly gaining head- 
way is the organization of programs for the 
preparation of teachers of distributive sub- 
jects. This area of distributive education is 
making rapid progress and showing tremen- 
dous future. In 1944 it was my privilege to 
join the distributive education staff in II- 
linois. At that time there were to my knowl- 
edge no states in the Midwest in which 
pre-service teacher training was available 
in Distributive Education. At the present 
time there are at least nine of the major 
midwestern states where such educational 
programs are available. 

The development of programs designed 
to prepare teachers for the professional 
education phase of the distributive educa- 
tion program has also created an increased 
interest on the part of colleges of commerce, 
and more particularly the marketing depart- 
ments of such colleges, in the preparation of 
teachers for the distributive field. This 
joining together of forces on the part of mar- 
keting specialists and educational specialists 
is one of the brightest spots in the future 
outlook for successful courses in distribution. 
Well-prepared teachers, both from a pro- 
fessional and a technical point of view, will 
make contributions in the classroom and 
contributions to the business people in the 
communities in which they serve. Teachers 
serving as distributive education coordi- 
nators will become consultants in distribu- 
tion in their local communities. 

Another aspect of this teacher develop- 
ment will be the development of organized 
programs for securing needed occupational 
experience. Business will cooperate with 
educational institutions in providing oppor- 
tunities for teachers of distributive subjects 
to secure needed occupational experience in 
an organized fashion. Yes, we look forward 
to the not-too-distant future when business 
organizations will provide fellowships and 
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other aids which will serve to improve the 
teaching in the field of distribution. 

3. SPECIAL AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT. a. Ex- 
periments which are now being carried on 
will result in new approaches to the develop- 
ment of distributive education programs in 
rural areas. These programs will serve to 
train rural youth for new opportunities in 
distribution, particularly opportunities that 
are directly related to agriculture. They 
will also provide for needed educational pro- 
grams for business people in rural areas. 
Rural communities are for the most part 
trading centers. Distributive education can 
do much to strengthen these hundreds of 
small communities which serve as trading 
areas for large segments of our population. 

b. Another area in which we are encourag- 
ing research and experimentation is in the 
development of distributive education pro- 
grams in large metropolitan areas. Undoubt- 
edly, there are some problems in the large 
metropolitan areas which are not confronted 
in communities of 25,000 to 200,000, where 
distributive education has made its greatest 
strides. We hope that current research will 
identify these problems in such a way that 
we can find solutions which will make it 
possible to serve much more effectively the 
educational needs of distribution in the 
metropolitan centers. 

c. Another area which is receiving much 
interest and emphasis at the present time 
and will be tremendously important in the 
future is the development of post high-school 
programs in distributive education. In 
many instances these post high-school pro- 
grams will be specialized cooperative pro- 
grams. The post high-school educational 
institutions also lend themselves to the de- 
velopment of many varieties of adult pro- 
grams for persons engaged in distribution. 
Certain states have taken the lead in this 
development; but with the increased pres- 
sure for education beyond the high school, 
other states will find ways of developing 
such educational opportunities. 

d. Moreover, there is now a tremendous 
move to broaden the scope of distributive 
education to include additional areas of 
service. One of these areas is in the field of 
outside or general selling. The future de- 
velopment will see many programs designed 
for persons engaged in selling activities 
which usually take place at the buyer's 
place of business or other suitable location. 
Many states are developing programs in real 
estate, insurance, industrial sales, and other 
similar outside selling activities. 

Another phase of this broadening scope of 
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distributive education is in the development 
of small business management training. || 
is needless to review with you the importance 
of small business as a segment of our econ 
omy. Management is becoming defined as « 
science which can be learned and practiced. 
Big business has learned this lesson. Smail 
business is becoming aware of the fact tha! 
management as a science is just as essentia! 
for the successful operation of a small busi- 
ness as it is for the operation of a large busi- 
ness. Distributive programs in management 
training for small business are definitely on 
the increase and will be an important part 
in the further development of distributive 
education. 

4. GREATER RECOGNITION OF DISTRIBUTION. 
Distributive education is currently contrib- 
uting to an increased recognition of the 
place of distribution in our economy. It is 
doing this through educational programs, 
through developing the interest of young 
people in careers in distribution. 

Through management training small busi- 
nessmen are being encouraged to use avail- 
able research and to conduct within their 
own organization the simple, informal kinds 
of research which are the result of a question- 
ing and inquiring type of mind. 

Further, through the teacher training pro- 
grams which I referred to earlier, teachers 
preparing for the fiéld of distributive educa- 
tion are conducting research projects and 
are also becoming more familiar with the 
research that has been conducted in this 
field. Basically, these teachers will be able 
to carry to the operational level more of the 
results of research that has been conducted 
through our colleges and universities in the 
field of distribution. This dissemination of 
the results of research projects will do much 
to improve distribution practices in our 
economy. 

Finally, we would say to you that dis- 
tributive education is a vehicle by which 
practices in distribution can be improved 
through educational programs. It is not a 
perfect vehicle, nor do those of us who have 
committed our professional lives to it con- 
sider it in any sense a perfect vehicle. We 
do believe, however, that it is a sound and 
tried vehicle for improving distributive 
practices in our economy. Many business- 
men and community leaders are joining with 
us in the improvement of this vehicle. We 
invite you and other business leaders to join 
with us for we believe that together we can 
make the future of distributive education a 
more significant factor in improving the 
techniques of distribution. 
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Texas Business Education 
Association 


The sixth annual meeting of the Texas 
Business Education Association was held 
Friday, November, 28, in the Hilton Hotel 
in Fort Worth, Texas. The president, Avis 
Deavers, Abilene High School, presided at 
the luncheon and the business meeting. 

During the afternoon session four dis- 
cussion groups, each including businessmen 
and business teachers, followed the theme 
of the convention, “The Challenge of the 
Jet-Atomic Age to Business Education,” 
in exchanging ideas concerning the educa- 
tional developments brought about by scien- 
tific and technological progress. 

Group I, “Basic Business Problems Con- 
fronting Education,” was lead by Dr. C. C. 
Callarman, chairman of the School of Busi- 
ness at West Texas State College; Group II, 
“The Challenge of Economic and Financial 
Change,” by Warren Caster, representative 
of South-Western Publishing Company; 
Group III, “The Modern Secretary in a 
Changing Age,” by Marjorie Keaton, School 


of Business, Texas Christian University; 
and Group IV, “Speeding Office Procedure 
with Modern Machines,” by Mrs. W. L. 
Tipps, Abilene High School. 

Speakers giving educational viewpoints 
were: Jessie Sims, Texas Women’s Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. N. Millican, Hardin-Simmons 
University; Mrs. Charles Nunn, Sweetwater 
High School. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Marjorie Keaton, 
Texas Christian University; vice-president, 
Mrs. Kathleen Barnard, San Antonio Col- 
lege; treasurer, Fannie Reeves, Midland 
High School; reporter, Peggy Willis, Abilene 
High School; and historian, Mrs. Mittie L. 
Coston, San Angelo High School. Dr. Ruth 
Anderson, North Texas State College, will 
continue as executive secretary, and 
Mrs. Woody Smith, Breckenridge High 
School, elected last year for a three-year 
term, will represent T.B.E.A. on _ the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Board. 








Work and Study Program 


at Columbia University 


An opportunity to do graduate work 
while earning a salary is offered to the busi- 
ness teacher at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Full-time secretarial and general 
office jobs are available in professorial and 
administrative offices to qualified students. 
In addition to receiving a salary commen- 
surate with the job, the business teacher is 
allowed eight credits of graduate work each 
semester free of tuition charges. The edu- 
cational resources of the great business area 
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of metropolitan New York are available to 
business teachers who study at Teachers 
College. 

Further information about the opportuni- 
ties for work and study for the academic year 
1959-60 at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, may be secured by writing to Pro- 
fessor Lawrence W. Erickson, chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 
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20th Century 
Bookkeeping a 


All the bookkeeping principles and procedures used in the twenty-first 
edition are vocationally sound and technically correct. In order for these 
principles and procedures to be thoroughly mastered, the student must have 
an opportunity to apply them in a variety of problem situations. At the 
end of each chapter of the twenty-first edition, there is a wide variety of 
student activities with more and shorter application problems. Working 
papers supply the necessary forms for completing the student activities at 
the end of each chapter. 





The wide variety of realistic practice sets will help in caring for the in- 
dividual differences in a bookkeeping class. This selection of practice 
sets also makes it possible for a teacher to provide special applications 
to suit the needs of the students in a particular community. i 


*Also in a Spanish Edition and a Canadian Edition 
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A CHOICE OF TEACHABLE 
TEXTBOOKS AND CLASSROOM 
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WORKING PAPERS PRACTICE SETS 


FIRST-YEAR 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-19 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 20-36 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-30 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 20-30 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-36 


SECOND-YEAR 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-28 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 1-13 

Working Papers and Study Guides for 
Chapters 14-28 


FIRST-YEAR 

Randall Wholesale Grocery Set (After 
Chapter 16 or 19) 

Burton Retail Hardware Set (After 
Chapter 27) 

Voss & Howard Wholesale Leather Goods 
Set (After Chapter 31) 

Family Set (After Chapter 33) 

Professional Projects (After Chapter 35) 

Farm Set (After Chapter 36) 


SECOND-YEAR 

Burns, Crane, & Gilbert Set (After 
Chapter 11) 

Main Auto Supplies Co., Inc. Set (After 
Chapter 19) 

The Parks Manufacturing Company 
Practice Set (After Chapter 25) 
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J. Marshall Hanna Elected 
President of N.B.T.A. 


The annual convention of the National 
Business Teachers Association was held in 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, from 
December 30, 1958, to January 1, 1959, 
inclusive. Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, professor 
of education, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, was elected 
president for 1959. 

The next convention of N.B.T.A. will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 28, 
29, and 30, 1959. 

The N.B.T.A. members voted for the uni- 
fication plan which had previously been 
publicized (see page 74 of the October Bal- 
ance Sheet). The motion to adopt the unifi- 
cation plan was amended to authorize further 
negotiations with other groups to modify 
and improve the plan. 

Other newly elected officers and board 
members are as follows: 


First Vice-President — Dr. Robert Bell, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Second Vice-President — Anthony L. 
Cope, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Secretary — Dr. Carl Cummings, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Treasurer — Willard C. Clark, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Executive Board Member (elected by the 
College Department) — James Blan- 
ford, State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa 


ADMINISTRATORS AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — John Roman, assistant super- 
visor of business education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman — Dr. Russell Cansler, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Secretary — Kennard Goodman, West 


Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — Mrs. Helen M. Hyry, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 

Vice-Chairman — Frank Hoffman, Mason 
City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa 

Secretary — Dr. Floyd Crank, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 
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OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — Frank W. Lanham, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Vice-Chairman — William Winnett, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — T. R. Wessell, Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman — Gordon C. Borchardt, 
MacCormac College, Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary — Carl B. Moss, King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — F. W. House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

Vice-Chairman — Allan E. Barron, Roose- 
velt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan 

Secretary — Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — Bernice White, distributive 
education coordinator, Feitshans High 
School, Springfield, Illinois 

Vice-Chairman — Ann Lind, supervisor of 
retailing education, Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Secretary — John Barton, distributive 
education coordinator, Whitehall High 
School, Whitehall, Ohio 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS 
AND REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — Jay R. Gates, Jr., Dyke- 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman — Henry Petrie, Metro- 
politan Business College, Chicago, IIli- 

nois 

Secretary — Mrs. Louise Grooms, Detroit 
Institute of Commerce, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 


Chairman — Frances French, High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
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Vice-Chairman — Loretto R. Hoyt, 
DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Chairman — Mildred Hillestad, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 

Vice-Chairman — Donald Jester, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois 

Secretary — Robert Hoskinson, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Chairman — Dr. Olive Parmenter, Tiffin 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Vice-Chairman — Robert Kirkpatrick, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Secretary — Paul Pair, Paul Pair Schools, 
Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chairman — Henriette Mueller, Cedar 
Falls High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Vice-Chairman — Mary Withrow, Beau- 
mont High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary — Alice C. Green, Wright Junior 

College, Chicago, Illinois 








A Visual Aid That Will 


Cost You Only Pennies 


(Submitted by Floyd Langford, Jr. 
West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas) 


Typewriting teachers, look around your 
typewriting room. As likely as not, there 
will be more than one of the usual type- 
writing keyboard wall charts about the room, 
and whether you believe in the typewriter 
keyboard or not, here is a new use for the 
chart. 

With a pair of scissors, cut out each indi- 
vidual key from the chart including the black 
background upon which the letter is printed. 
To the back side of each of these cutouts 
(keys) glue a stiff backing, preferably the 
thickness of a file folder. Cut two strips of 
masking tape approximately two inches long 
and one-half inch wide for each cutout. Place 
one strip of tape face up in the center of the 
cutout vertically in line with the letter on 
front, and stick this piece of tape down with 
another piece of tape crossing perpendicular 
across the center of the piece which is face 
up. The cutouts will now stick and unstick 
very easily and very quickly to any surface— 
blackboard, bulletin board, plastered walls, 
and wooden surfaces. 

The masking tape will not leave traces on 
the surface to which it has been stuck, and 


when all the stickiness has been worn off 
the tape, which will not be often, the tape can 
readily be replaced. 

The sticking together of the cutouts can 
be remedied by folding the sticky sides of 
the masking tape over and sticking one end 
down with the other end. Separation of these 
ends for use is not a problem since this type 
of tape does not stick tightly. 

Use this aid in presenting the typewriter 
keyboard, in bulletin board displays, or any 
other use that may be applicable. This aid 
may solve the problem of printing legible 
letters on the blackboard while presenting 
the typewriter keyboard as well as being a 
definite aid in teaching the typewriter key- 
board keys and the reaches. 

The cutouts are in bright colors on a black 
background, and they are visible from any- 
where in the room. There will be no black- 
board glare to obstruct the sight of any of 
the students when presenting new keys. 

Cut out an extra set of keys if you have an 
extra chart. Use these keys to spell out 
words being presented while teaching new 
reaches. 





For High Schools 


Certificates of Credit and Certificates of Proficiency are 
furnished free to schools using our bookkeeping and type- 
writing books. Gold. silver, and bronze award pins are 
distributed at cost. For information in regard to these 
bookkeeping and typewriting awards, write for circulars 
describing them. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING AWARDS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


For Business Colleges 


Certificates of Proficiency and Certificates of Credit are 
furnished free to business schools using our textbooks. 
Gold, silver, and bronze pins are sold at cost for individual 
student awards. Gold, silver, and bronze medals are avail- 
able at cost to schools for annual awards. For information 
in regard to these bookkeeping and typewriting awards, 
write for circulars describing them. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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APPLIED 
BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


A logical, functional, 
presentation of fundamentals 


and applications 





Here are some of the new features in the new edition of APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC that will demand your interested attention: 


® A new approach through the personal cashbook is used in Unit I. 

® Many of the units and sections have been given new and more meaningful 

titles. 

There is an improved correlation throughout the whole book. For example, 

sales and excise taxes are covered in a simple manner in Unit II where sales 

slips are discussed. These taxes are completely covered in Unit IX. Other 

changes of a similar nature make learning more meaningful and more 

practical. 

® More problems are presented in tabular form. 

® The functional introduction to the various arithmetic problems has been 

shortened and simplified. 

The textual discussions developing the arithmetical processes have been 

simplified and clarified. 

® The more difficult topics and exercises will be identified so they may be 

used as extra credit material. This careful marking of the book will help 

the teacher select appropriate materials for the level of the students in 

the class. It will also aid in the selection of materials to be used for courses 

of different lengths. 

Some of the drills formerly in the Appendix are now placed in the lessons. 

The application problems have been rearranged so they follow immediately 

the presentation of principles in each section rather than being placed at 

the end of a section. 

Some Civil Service problems and a glossary are added. 

® A new workbook and achievement tests will also be available for this new 
edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Jessie Graham Receives 
1958 John Robert Gregg Award 


in Business Education 


Jessie Graham, former supervisor of busi- 
ness education in Los Angeles and until re- 
cently on the faculty of the University of 
Southern California, received the 1958 John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Education 
at the annual banquet of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association in Chicago on 
January 1. This annual award includes a 
citation in testimony of the recipient’s contri- 
bution to business education and a cash gift 
of $500, both supplied by Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
In conferring this year’s honor on Dr. 
Graham, Dr. Margaret H. Ely, chairman of 
the Administrative Committee for the Award, 
read the following citation, which is in- 
scribed upon a scroll: 

To Jessie Graham — For her invaluable 
contributions to the development and advance- 
ment of business education in the United 
States; for her unique and far-reaching in- 
fluence on business-teacher education through- 
out the country; for her distinguished record 
as a supervisor of business education in the 
City of Los Angeles; for her stature as a scholar; 
for the meticulous accuracy and professional 
integrity of her educational research; for her 
notable contributions as author, editor, and 
lecturer; for her tireless and selfless devotion 
to teaching; for her imaginative and construc- 
tive participation in workshops, institutes, 
conventions and programs; for her inspired 
leadership in professional organizations in 
business education; for her generous giving of 
time and talent to worthy community projects; 
for the high professional standards, the sagac- 
ity, and the wisdom which have characterized 
her entire career; and for her qualities as a 
person and teacher whose warmth and charm 
have endeared her to thousands who have had 
the privilege of studying and working with her. 

L. H. Diekroeger, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri, headed the Board of 
Selection for the 1958 Award. 

Jessie Graham was born in Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, on August 25, 1890. She 
graduated from the Harrisburg High School 
and, after many years of evening, Saturday, 
and summer courses, received her B.S. de- 
gree from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, followed by a Master’s degree in 
1929 and a Ph.D. in 1933. 

Dr. Graham’s first teaching was in a 
private school in Staten Island, New York, 
in 1912. Later, she taught in high schools in 
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Pennsylvania and California. While on 
leave from the Los Angeles City Schools 
from 1931 to 1937, she was on the faculty 
of the San Jose State College. In 1937, she 
became assistant supervisor of business edu- 
cation for the Los Angeles City Schools and 
retired in 1956 as supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Division of Extension and Higher 
Education. Fron 1956 to 1958, Dr. Graham 
was co-ordinator of business education teach- 
er training at the University of Southern 
California. Her summer session assignments 
have been at the University of Southern 
California, University of California (at both 
Berkeley and Los Angeles), Fresno and Los 
Angeles State Colleges. In 1947, she taught 
at the University of Colorado; and in 1949, 
at New York University. 

Dr. Graham is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. She was the 
first president of Psi Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Cofounder of Theta Alpha Delta, 
honorary society for women in business edu- 
cation, she was its first national president. 
Recently she served as sponsor of Alpha Tau 
Chapter of Pi Omega Pi. Until 1956 she 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Future Business Leaders of America. 
She has been vice-president of the Research 
Foundation of the United States Chapter of 
the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. For several years, Dr. Graham 
acted as vice-president, West, of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association. She is a 
member of the Soroptimist Club of Los 
Angeles and a past member of the National 
Office Management Association. 

Dr. Graham is author of numerous articles, 
textbooks, and supplementary instruction 
materials in business education. 

Psi Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon has 
established the Jessie Graham Research 
Library in Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The Bureau 
of Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, awarded Dr. Graham 
a citation in recognition of her service on 
many state committees. In 1957, friends 
established the Jessie Graham Award to be 
given annually to the outstanding California 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. Recently the Los Angeles City 
Council presented her with a scroll as co- 
founder of Girls Week, a project of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
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S.B.E.A. Elects Officers 


At the annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association held in 
Columbia, South Carolina, during the 
Thanksgiving recess the election of officers 
was held. 

Dr. Z. S. Dickerson, Jr., Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, was elected to the 
post of president of the association. Follow- 
ing is a list of the other officers: 


First Vice-President — Hulda O. Erath, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

Second V ice-President — Vernon Anderson, 
Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 

Secretary— Edna Long, High School, 
Bartow, Florida 

Treasurer — William P. Warren, High 
School, Enka, North Carolina 

State Representatives — Mrs. Ethel Plock, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, 
Kentucky: Wilbur L. Perkins, Northeast 
Louisiana State College, Monroe: James H. 
Wykle, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus; Evelyn M. Howell, High School, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 

Secondary Schools Division 

Chairman — Della Rosenberg, Starke High 
School, Starke, Florida 

Vice-Chairman — Car] E. Jorgenson, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia 

Secretary — Mary L. McKeel, East Junior 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee 


Private Business Schools Division 
Chairman — M. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina 








Vice-Chairman — Bob Jeffries, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Secretary — W. P. Saunders, Norfolk Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia 


Junior Colleges Division 


Chairman — William B. Nash, Wingate 
College, Wingate, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman — D. L. Howell, St. Peters- 
burg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Secretary — Eleanor Dixon, Manatee Col- 
lege, Bradenton, Florida 


Colleges and Universities Division 


Chairman — Lois Frazier, Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman — Jess Parker, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Secretary — Majorie Kelchner, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Basic Business Section 


Chairman — Mrs. Ray Kinslow, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 

Vice-Chairman — Kenneth Roach, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens 

Secretary — Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Clerical Practice Section 


Chairman — Carroll Wagoner, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 

Vice-Chairman — J. Curtis Hall, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Secretary — Mannie Sackett, Augusta Vo- 
cational School, Augusta, Georgia 


- 
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Left to Right: Theodore Woodward (past president), Edna Long (secretary), Vernon Anderson (second vice-president), 
Z. S. Dickerson (president), James H. Wykle (state representative), Hulda Erath (first vice-president), William 
Warren (treasurer), Evelyn Howell (state representative), James W. Crews (editor), Wilbur Perkins (state repre- 


sentative). 
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Administration and Supervision 
Section 


Chairman — Dr. F. DeVere Smith, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia 

Vice-Chairman — Dr. Wilson Ashby, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University 

Secretary — John Gibson, Delta State Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Mississippi 


Private Business School Teachers 
Round Table 

Chairman—M.. O. Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman — Bob Jeffries, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Secretary — W. P. Saunders, Norfolk Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Round Table 

Chairman — Roscoe Allen, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman — James H. Wykle, Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, Columbus 

Secretary — Mrs. W. A. Batson, Denmark 
High School, Denmark, Georgia 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman — Mrs. John Frisbee, Carson 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee 
Vice-Chairman — Mrs. Edith Mulkey, 
High School, Decatur, Georgia 
Secretary — Frances Causey, Harder High 
School, Wauchula, Florida 








Clynes New England President 


William F. Clynes of Old Saybrook High 
School, Old Saybrook, Connecticut, was 
elected president of the New England Busi- 
ness Educators Association at their fifty- 
sixth annual convention held at Boston 
College. 

Other officers of the organization include: 
first vice-president, Edith McKenzie, Bur- 
dett College, Boston, Massachusetts; second 
vice-president, Fred A. Ramey, High School, 
Keene, New Hampshire; secretary, Shirley 
Morrill, University of Connecticut, Storrs; 
treasurer, Rose A. Farese, High School, 
Milford, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Eleanor Lambertson, High School, Beverly, 
Massachusetts; executive board members, 
Stuart Dunbar, High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Lucy Medeiros, High School, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island; John M. Canty, 
director of business education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Matthew E. Cardoza, supervisor of 
distributive education, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Pre-College Courses for 
Business Students 


The Business Education Department of 
the Syracuse Public Schools is revising its 
programs with the purpose of satisfying the 
needs of students who intend to go to college. 
In Syracuse there are more students in the 
business education program than in any 
other in the school. 

Edwin E. Weeks, supervisor of the depart- 
ment, said the changes are being made as 
the result of study, the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse study last year, an analy- 
sis of enrollment trends, comments of 
graduates and placement experience. 

The various programs are: 

Collegiate Business — This is designed for 
students who intend to attend college and 
plan to major in business administration, 
accounting, marketing and sales, secretarial 
science and business teaching. 

The program will offer a choice of a con- 
centration in either secretarial science or 
business administration. 

Vocation Business — There are programs 
designed for students terminating their for- 
mal education with high school graduation. 

A choice of four areas of specialization is 
offered. These are stenographic, bookkeep- 
ing, clerical and sales. 

Completion of the studies outlined will 
lead to immediate employment on gradu- 
ation. In addition to providing an opportu- 
nity for the student to equip himself for 
success in his beginning job, the student 
may acquire the necessary skills, knowledges 
and abilities for advancement as he gains 
maturity and experience. 


General Business — This program is estab- 
lished for those students who are undecided 
as to their future occupation or education. 


The opportunity is provided for the devel- 
opment of limited job skills which might 
assist them in earning a living or in obtaining 
part-time employment to help finance post 
high school education. 

A selection of three subjects in business 
is made with the assistance of the counselor 
or the business teacher chairman. 

Weeks said that before a definite cur- 
riculum is selected, further studies will be 
made. 

He said, “Syracuse will be one of the first 
school systems in the state and one of the 
few in the nation to offer a program of studies 
in business designed to lay the foundation 
oe ‘ae study of business on the college 
evel. 
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Teachable 
7th 
Edition 





A BOOK 
YOUR 
STUDENTS 








APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW 


By McKee Fisk and James L. Snapp 





Teachers are constantly telling us how much their students enjoy using APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW, Seventh Edition. Here are some of the reasons why it is giving 
such good results in thousands of classrooms and why you would like to use it 
in your classes: 


. It is interestingly written — easy to understand. 

. Study suggestions are included to help the student. 

. Illustrative case examples introduce each new topic. 

. Pen drawings quickly and vividly emphasize legal principles. 

. Boxed summaries are used to emphasize points of law. 

. Important points and terms are summarized at the end of each lesson. 
. The textual material is accurate. 

. Tables and footnotes outline the differences in laws in the various states. 
. Actual adjudicated case problems are provided. 


®©4 workbook and 8 Achievement Tests are also available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Illinois Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held at 
the Pere Marquette Hotel in Peoria on 
March 19, 20, and 21. 

The featured luncheon speaker will be 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, speaking on “The Race We Run.” 

Other speakers on the program will be: 
Dean William A. Clarey, College of Business 
Administration, Bradley University, Peoria; 
Elizabeth Melson, University of Illinois; 
Doris Crank, DeKalb Junior High School; 
A. B. Dick, Jr., president, A. B. Dick Com- 
pany; C. Virgil Martin, president, Carson 
Pirie Scott and Company. 

On the morning of the last day of the 
meeting there will be five group meetings 
exchanging ideas in the areas of bookkeeping, 
cooperative business education, typewriting, 
shorthand and transcription, and basic busi- 
ness. 

Officers elected for 1958-59 are: president, 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka; first vice-president, 





Mrs. Cleta Whitacre, Marion Community 
Unit, Marion; second vice-president, Herbert 
Ross, Alton Senior High School; secretary, 
Ralph Mason, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
treasurer, Mrs. Arcile Reese, Anna-Jonesboro 
Community High School, Anna. 

New board members are: Floyd Crank, 
Northern [Illinois University, DeKalb; 
Leroy J. Donaldson, Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb; Mrs. Lucille Ireland, 
Bond County Community Unit High School, 
Greenville. Other board members are: Mary 
Downen, East Richland Community Unit, 
Olney; Ada Songer, Taylorville Community 
Unit; William Swearingen, Mattoon Com- 
munity Unit; Helen Barr, Vandalia Com- 
munity High School; Cyril Johnson, Jones 
Commercial High School, Chicago; Warren 
Polley, Antioch Township High School; 
Robert F. Kozelka, chief, Business and 
Distributive Education Service, State Board 
of Vocational Education, Springfield; Harves 
— Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 

ale. 


a 
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Seated, Left to Right: Ralph Mason (secretary), Cleta Whitacre (first vice-president), Gladys Bahr (president), Herbert 
Ross (second vice-president), Arcile Reese (treasurer) 


Middle Row, Left to Right: Lucille Ireland, Helen Barr, Ada Songer, Mary Downen, Robert Kozelka (board members) 


Back i to Right: Cyril Johnson, Warren Polley, Floyd Crank, William Swearingen, Harves Rahe (board 
members 


Absent from Picture: Leroy Donaldson (board member) 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Stehr Awarded Doctorate 





Announcement has 
been made by the regis- 
trar of Colorado State 
College, Greeley, of the 
awarding of the degree 
of Doctor of Education 
in Business Education to 
Bennie W. Stehr. 

The title of Dr. Stehr’s 
dissertation is “An In- 
vestigation of Employ- 
ment Practices in Select- 
ed Oklahoma Cities with 
Implications for Im- 
provement of Terminal 
Business Education in 
the Junior Colleges.” 

Dr. Stehr received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Southwestern State College, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, and his Master’s degree 
from George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. At the present time 
he is associate professor of business education 
on the faculty of the Territorial College of 
Guam, Agana, Guam, Marianas Islands. 

Prior to joining the staff of the Territorial 
College, Dr. Stehr served as an instructor in 
business administration at Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma. 














Dr. Stehr 


North Carolina Conference 
The North Carolina Eighteenth Annual 


Business Education Conference will be held 
at the Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, on March 7. 

The theme of the program is “Emerging 
Patterns of Economic Education in the 
Public Schools.” 

The conference will feature Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
W. Wilfred Kelsey, executive secretary for 
the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance; and Dr. John W. Kennedy, 
head of the Department of Economics at 
the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Presented annually as a service to North 
Carolina business teachers, the conference is 
jointly sponsored by the Woman’s College 
Business Education Department, the Com- 
mercial Department, and Zeta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. The conference chairman 
is Jeanette Sievers, member of the Woman’s 
College faculty. 
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Pennsylvania Spring Conferences 


Western Section. The Western Section of 
the Pennsylvania Business Educators Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual spring conference 
on Saturday, April 18, at Beaver Falls Senior 
High School, Beaver Falls. 

The theme of the program is “What’s 
Ahead for Business Education?” 

The speaker for the general session will be 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Following Dr. Lessenberry’s talk, 
the meeting will divide into four groups. 
Heading these groups are: John Pendery, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Dr. Arthur F. Nicholson, 
public relations director, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Dr. Joseph 
Pallone, superintendent of schools, Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania; Howard Newhouse, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

The luncheon speaker will be 
Dr. Lawrence D. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. The 
title of his talk is “Is Teaching a Profession?” 

Eastern Section. The Eastern Section of 
the Pennsylvania Business Educators Asso- 
ciation will hold its spring conference on 
April 11 at Abington Senior High School, 
Abington. 

The theme of the conference is “The 
Enrichment of the Business Department.” 
The conference will include two groups of 
sectional meetings. The first section on 
Saturday morning will be divided into five 
groups discussing “The Enrichment of the 
Business Department Via the Classroom.” 
The subject areas to be discussed are book- 
keeping, business arithmetic, shorthand and 
typewriting, office practice, distributive edu- 
cation and the basic business subjects. 

The afternoon section will be devoted to 
three groups discussing ‘““The Enrichment of 
the Business Department Via the Com- 
munity.” 
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Teachers Wanted in Guam 


The Territorial College of Agana, 
Guam (a possession of the United 
States), needs two teachers for the 
next school year — one strong in eco- 
nomics and accounting and another 
in secretarial subjects. For informa- 
tion, write Dr. Harm Harms, Terri- 
torial College, Agana, Guam. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


PART I: Basic Skills 

Unit 1: Learning the Letter Keys 

Unit 2: Learning the Figure and 
Symbol Keys 

Unit 3: Building Basic Skill 

Unit 4: Typing Notices, Themes, 
and Outlines 

Unit 5: Typing Personal Notes and 
Letters 

Unit 6: Building Basic Skill 

PART II: Personal Typewriting 

Problems 

Unit 7: Review of Basic Skills 

Unit 8: Personal and Business Let- 
ters 

Unit 9: Building Basic Skill 

Unit 10: Themes, Outlines, Reports, 
Manuscripts 

Unit 11: Tables 

Unit 12: Personal Typing Projects 

Unit 13: Building Basic Skill 
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Announcing...A New Book 





PERSONAL 


TYPEWRITING 


By S. J. Wanous 


Ready in the Spring 


Here is a new book to build skill in using the 
typewriter as a personal writing tool. It is 
an eye-catching, expertly planned book 
printed in two colors. The student will be 
constantly inspired to work to his full capacity. 


Correct basic techniques are emphasized in 
PERSONAL TYPEWRITING. Speed with 
control is developed easily and smoothly on 
straight copy and on personal typing appli- 
cations. All timed copy is word counted for 
easy determination of word rates and is 
marked to show the syllable difficulty of the 
copy. Illustrations are generously used, and 
the brief step-by-step directions are easy to 
follow. 


In PERSONAL TYPEWRITING, actual per- 
sonal problems are executed and solved on 
the typewriter. These problems include com- 
posing and typing notices, announcements, 
outlines, themes, articles, programs, manu- 
scripts, personal notes and letters, and simple 
business letters and envelopes. Grammar, 
punctuation, spelling, word usage, and cor- 
rect style are emphasized at the point of 
application. 
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Conventions and Conferences, Spring, 1959 








Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association 


American Accounting Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business . 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


Business Teachers’ Association of New York 


ee 


California Business Education Association 


Catholic Business Education Association 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Central Washington Business Education Association. . . 
Columbia University Teachers College Conferences. . . . 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Council on Consumer Information 


ee 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association............. 


Georgia Education Association 


Idaho Education Association 


Illinois Business Education Association.............. 


Illinois Conference for Beginning Teachers 


Illinois Spring Business Education Conference 


Illinois Summer Business Education Conference 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Indiana Business Education Clinic 


Inland Empire Business Education Association 


Kentucky Annual Business Education Conference. .. . 


Kentucky Business Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association 


Louisiana Vocational Association 


Michigan Business Education Association 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


ee ee ee ee 


Michigan Summer Business Education Conference. . . . 


Midwest Economics Association. ...............++- 


Mississippi Business Education Association 
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Birmingham 


Boulder, Colorado......... 


Long Beach 


Atlantic City, New Jersey... 
Des Moines, Iowa......... 
Yakima 


New York City 


re 
Washington, D. C......... 
Atlantic City, New Jersey... 


Urbana 
Urbana 


Re eee reed emer 


Louisville 


Baton Rouge 


ETRE Re nee 
Detroit 
re 


St. Mary’s Lake, 
Battle Creek 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Jackson 


March 12, 13 
August 24-26 
May 4-8 
March 11-13 
May 1, 2 
March 22-24 
March 31-April 3 
May 8, 9 
April 18 

June 29-July 3 
May 9 

April 2-4 
March 26-28 
March 19-21 
March 20, 21 
March 18-22 
April 17, 18 
March 19-21 
March 14 
April 25 

July 13, 14 
March 19-21 
April 24, 25 
April 1-4 
July 9, 10 
April 16 
April 15-17 
August 13-15 
March 20, 21 
March 20 
May 8 


July 10-12 
April 16-18 
March 20 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Mississippi Education Association.................. 
Missouri Business Education Conference............ 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. ... . 
National Association for Business Teacher Education. . 
National Association of Accountants................ 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. . . 
National Catholic Educational Association ........... 
National Education Association — 

ctr co cca n'y din oem ad Gey Sere 

American Association of School Administrators ...... 
National Office Management Association ............ 
National University Extension Association........... 
Nebraska Business Education Association ........... 


New Jersey Business Education Association .......... 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Asso- 
NIN 2 athe cu harcac hand Oe ana Bice tol aaa eee 


North Carolina — South Carolina — Virginia Associa- 
tion of Business Schools....................2005- 
North Carolina Business Education Conference 


North Carolina Education Association .............. 
North Dakota Association of Private Business Schools. 
North Dakota International Business Education Con- 
Northwestern University Annual Conference on Busi- 

RIE, 6 53-6 d5di0 560s ceskeuesasssesseon 
Ohio Business Teachers Association ................. 
Oklahoma Business Schools Association 


Oklahoma Education Association — 


EE stocks put nie wages ener 
Ss a ooce danse scl ews seamen she ean 
te ethan tacheinabeies mavetneeebesene 
PI ire cwsiecacesesuuarehvacnayewenl 
Oregon Education Association ....................4- 
Pennsylvania Annual Business Education Conference. . 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools. . 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association. ....... 


South Carolina Education Association ............-.. 


Southeastern Business College Association ........... 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. . 
Chicago, Illinois........... 
New York City........... 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . 
Atlantic City, New Jersey... 
St. Louis, Missouri........ 
Atlantic City, New Jersey... 


New Orleans, Louisiana..... 


Evanston, Illinois......... 
Es cavucucnweus 


Oklahoma City............ 


ee 


University Park........... 
Harrisburg... .....2.0.005 


PETE T Cee 
Beaver Falls.............. 


RS on chee ve aie a 
Miami Beach, Florida...... 





March 18-20 
April 4 

June 18-20 
February 12-14 
June 21-24 
February 7-11 
March $1-April 3 
June 28-July 3 
February 14-18 
May 25-27 
April 26-29 
April 25 

April 11 


April 16-18 


May 15, 16 
March 7 
March 18-21 
April 6 


July 8-10 


July 10 

April 10, 11 
April 18 
March 6 
March 12, 13 
March 20 
March 12, 13 
March 6 
March 9 
March 20 
March 12, 13 
March 12, 13 
March 19-21 
July 20 

May 8, 9 


April 11 
April 18 


March 12, 13 
April 17, 18 
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Name of Association 





Southwestern Social Science Association............. 


Tennessee Education Association 


Texas State Teachers Association — 


District,10 
District 11 
District 12 


United Business Education Association (joint meeting 
REE EER EE ITS: 


Virginia Business Education Association............. 


Western Business Education Association............ 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 
ee April 3-5 
ES exh ee aa | March 19, 20 
ST Pree | March 12, 13 
eee March 12, 13 
Corpus Christi............ March 19, 20 
oe. 5 od wien dacs March 6 
SSR Sree March 13, 14 
MUON os caecasesedivenn | March 5-7 
i ee March 6 
ERS Sa. March 12, 13 
Amarillo........ See ae March 12, 13 
I Se coca daora. Soden boc March 13 
Meomnwoed,....... 6.00556 March 12, 13 
Victoria... 2.22.0... 0000. | March 13, 14 
Chicago, Illinois........... | February 12-14 
ee | March 13, 14 
Phoenix, Arizona.......... April 14-16 
Santa Barbara............ September 2-4 


ee | May 1, 2 








A New Employment Service 
in Syracuse 


The New York State Employment Service 
has joined with the Syracuse Public Schools 
in establishing a centralized student place- 
ment bureau. The services through this 
new cooperative arrangement are described 
as follows: 

1. Through a cooperative work-study 
program, selected senior business education 
students are available for placement on a 
part-time basis now, leading to full-time 
employment upon graduation. 

2. All Syracuse high school students en- 
rolled in the cooperative work-study pro- 
gram who desire part-time work have appli- 
cations on file in this office. They are all 
available from one location. 

3. Employers can cut training costs, have 
the opportunity to pre-select permanent 
employees, reduce employee turn-over, and 
have regular part-time employees to meet 
special needs and demands. 

4. Two specially-trained business teachers 
will coordinate the student’s activities on- 
the-job and in the classroom. 

5. Through this office, employers are as- 
sured that student workers meet all of the 
legal requirements for employment. 

6. Part-time typists and stenographers 
are tested to determine their proficiency. 
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I.S.B.E. Goes to Paris in 1959 


France will be the scene of the 32nd Inter- 
national Economic Course to be held from 
July 15 to 29, 1959. In addition to the out- 
standing lectures on French economy, the 
course members will enjoy visits to Paris and 
environs and southern France. Plan now to 
attend. Application blanks may be secured 
by writing to: Dr. Ann L. Eckersley, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
president, United States Chapter, Inter- 
national Society for Business Education. 
Plans are also being made now for European 
tours prior to and after the French course. 


Ray Abrams Honored 
in New Orleans 


On December 14 the new Ray Abrams 
Elementary School was dedicated in New 
Orleans. The school was named for the late 
Ray Abrams who was not only a recognized 
leader in New Orleans, but a nationally 
known leader in education. 

Miss Abrams was originally a business 
teacher but served as a principal in two of 
the large high schools of New Orleans. She 
was active in state and national affairs and 
was author of a textbook dealing with busi- 
ness behavior. 
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Rhode Island Officers 


At the annual meeting 
of the Rhode Island Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion Theodore H. Carter, 
Central High School, 
Providence, was elected 
to the office of president. 
Other officers include: 
first vice-president, 
Vincent P. McGinn, La- 
Salle Academy, Provi- 
dence; second vice- 
president, Gladys Sulli- 
van, Rogers High School, 
Newport; recording sec- 

retary, Eleanor Wilbur, 
a Cranston High School; 
corresponding secretary, Morris J. Gaebe, 
Johnson and Wales Business School, Provi- 
dence; treasurer, Harry J. Cunha, Bryant 
College, Providence; directors, Lucy D. 
Medeiros, Central Falls High School; 
Lionel H. Mercier, Bryant College, Provi- 
dence; James}E. Miller, J F. Deering High 
School,.. West 7’ Warwick; Lillian Maher, 
Woonsocket High School; Mercedes Clifford, 
East Providence High School. 























copy. 
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Fundamentals oe 
of Advertisi ng 


Here is a classroom tested book that includes 
information on current consumer trends and mod- 
ern advertising media. The material is presented 
in a simple nontechnical manner and emphasizes 
the concrete and minimizes the intangible theories. 
The student is introduced to the practical realities 
of advertising in such a way that he easily grasps 
an understanding of the purposes, the theories, 
and the actual mechanics of preparing layout and 


Wayne State University 
Travel Study Program 


The College of Education at Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Michigan, has again 
approved credit arrangements in connection 
with the Twelfth Annual European Travel 
Study Program in Comparative Education. 
The travel study group will leave Detroit 
on June 18, 1959, and return on August 16, 
1959, under the direction of Dr. William 
Reitz, professor of education. 

Visiting eight countries during the sixty- 
day journey, this program is designed to 
provide teachers, students, and other pro- 
fessional people with an opportunity to sur- 
vey selected highlights of the life and culture 
of western Europe. 

Persons may qualify to earn up to six 
hours of undergraduate or graduate credit 
to apply on degree programs, for teaching 
certification, and for annual salary incre- 
ments. Others may register for “adult” 
credit and participate in the program for 
purposes of personal enrichment. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Dr. William Reitz, 727 Student Center, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. 
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You Are There At The Bargaining Table. 
(Released in 1955.) This 16-mm. black and white 
sound motion picture was produced for and sponsored 
by the American Management Association. It can be 
shown in 50 minutes. 


Summary. The American Management Association 
took TV cameras right into the bargaining room to show 
collective bargaining in action. Most of the film reveals 
one bargaining contract session between the Rogers 
Company —a 350-employee plastics plant — and 
representatives of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (A.F.L.). Other scenes sketch in the 
background and show the final signing of the contract 
several weeks later. 

Among the issues discussed — both heatedly and 
deliberately — are wage rates, fringe benefits, and the 
share-of-production incentive pay plan. A _ spoken 
commentary occasionally points out significant 
maneuvers and techniques employed by both sides. 

This film provides valuable information to acquaint 
students with many of the problems that confront 
Management and Labor today. “You Are There At 
The Bargaining Table” will help students to realize and 
appreciate how wage problems can be approached in a 
sensible manner. Many existing biased points of view 
can be corrected after viewing this film. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
economics, problems of democracy, and all other social 
studies classes. 


Sale and Rental. ““You Are There At The Bargaining 
Table” is available at a selling price of $185 and a rental 
price of $50 for the 1st day and $15 for each additional 
day. Request from American Management Association, 
Visual Education Department, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, New York. A Teachers’ Guide 
Kit accompanies each sale or rental of the film. 


Geography of the North Central States. 
(Released in 1956) This 16 mm. sound motion picture, 
available in both color and black and white, was pro- 
duced by Coronet Films. It may be shown in 131% 
minutes. John H. Garland, Ph.D., Professor of Geog- 
raphy, University of Illinois, served as educational 
collaborator. The purpose of this film is to present a 
geographic and economic survey of the north central 
states region of the United States. 

Summary. The United States is one of the few large 
nations in the world with a rich interior region so many 
miles from the sea. This interior is comprised of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
North and South Dakota. The physical characteristics 
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and significant economic activities of these states and 
their relationship to the rest of the country are the 
subject of “Geography of the North Central States.” 

In contributing to pupils’ understanding of this 
region, the film emphasizes the fact that its tremendous 
wealth is the result of a combination of geographic 
features. The film shows the very rich soil and the 
level and gently rolling land surfaces left by glaciation 
and the unique system of water transportation through 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. Map 
animation establishes the relation in size of the north 
central states region to the rest of the country; it also 
clarifies the plains, forests, and hilly areas of this low- 
land region. 

“Geography of the North Central States” stresses 
the importance of these states as a source of the nation’s 
food, a center of transportation, and a core of industrial 
activity. 

Recommended Use. ‘This film is recommended for 
use in all junior and senior high school geography, 
social studies, and economics classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Geography of the North Central 
States” is available from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price 
for a black and white print is $68.75 and $125 for color. 
For rental purposes, contact your regular film rental 
library. A teachers’ guide is available for use with the 
film. 


Basic Economics. This is a series of eight silent 
35 mm. filmstrips in color produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. Dr. Horace Taylor, Columbia 
University, acted as educational collaborator. Each 
of the eight filmstrips consists of approximately sixty 
frames. 

Summary. The filmstrips are designed to explain the 
fundamental principles of economics. The story in the 
filmstrips is based on the book, Enterprise Island. The 
titles of the eight filmstrips are as follows: Part 1, 
Living and Working Without Money; Part 2, Money; 
Part 3, Money Goes to Work; Part 4, New Ways to 
Use Money; Part 5, Money and Panic; Part 6, Money 
and Government; Part 7, Too Much Money; Part 8, 
Too Little Spending. 

Recommended Use. The complete series of eight 
filmstrips is suitable for use in high school economic 
classes. 

Sale. The complete series of eight filmstrips titled 
“Basic Economics” may be purchased from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price for the 
complete series is $48. Individual filmstrips are sold 
for $6 each. 
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Manual for Creative Retailing. 1957. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, has issued a 63-page, paper-bound teaching 
manual for this phase of training. It has been written 
in answer to the many requests received for information 
and assistance in establishing courses in which the 
principles of creative thinking are applied. The manual 
adapts the principles and procedures of creative thinking 
and brainstorming to retailing. Brainstorming is a 
method for creating fresh ideas. The course outlined 
in this manual was tested and revised by fifteen groups 
of retailers. It has proved to be successful in the 
teaching of Adult Distributive Education Classes. In 
addition to the outline for the course, the manual 
contains a report of the Creative Retailing Institute 
and an extensive bibliography. This manual, Bulletin 
#381, is available for other than Pennsylvania public 
school distribution. Send your request with check or 
money order for 25 cents payable to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to the Editor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Box 911, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Devices in Teaching General Business. 1955. 
By Sue Waddell, Oak Ridge High School. The informa- 
tion contained in this paper-bound publication is the 
result of a research study made in partial fulfillment 
for an M.S. degree, University of Tennessee. This 
publication contains eighty pages of suggested devices 
for teaching various units in General Business. The 
suggestions were obtained from magazine articles from 
1948 to 1954, classified according to topics of communi- 
cations, transportation, credit, record keeping, insur- 
ance, etc. Posters, skits, films, field trips, charts, panels, 
reports, and other devices are also included. The price 
of this publication is only 25 cents postpaid to cover 
cost of preparation and handling charges. Send your 
request to: Department of Business Education, College 
of Business Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Helpful Hints for Harassed Typists. 1957. 
A splendid, inexpensive, useful, 36-page booklet which 
every typist, stenographer, secretary, and receptionist 
will prize and keep at her side always — because she 
needs it. It’s full of the little hints and information that 
she must have in order to write her letters and corre- 
spondence with credit to herself and to her firm. This 
booklet may be ordered at the special price of 15 cents 
each — minimum 100. If payment accompanies order, 
shipping charges will be prepaid. Order from Sterling 
Specialties Company, 54 West @2lst Street, New 
York 10, New York. 
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Curriculum Guide for Office Practice. 1956. 
Now available a 62-page paper-bound manual. This 
office practice curriculum guide embodies modern 
educational philosophy that has resulted from the 
cooperative efforts of classroom teachers, consultants, and 
supervisors in the Chicago public schools. Consultants 
from business and the universities worked with class- 
room teachers, the subject supervisor, curriculum 
authorities, and administrators. It outlines procedures 
and sequence of techniques that enable the teacher to 
direct the learner to higher level jobs while acquiring 
proficiency in some repetitive routine office tasks. The 
manual presents an outlined filing and machines two- 
semester course of study with terminal activities at the 
close of each semester. Charts emphasizing the rotation 
plan for the use of various business machines are also 
included. Your request may be sent to: Chicago Board 
of Education, Bureau of Curriculum, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Price, $1 a copy. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching Materials. 
1958. Now available a new 28-page, mimeographed 
booklet that contains a very helpful list of free and 
inexpensive teaching materials. It is intended to be of 
particular interest to Basic Business, Consumer Busi- 
ness, and Business Economics teachers. This listing 
was compiled, sorted, and cross-referenced by members 
of Phi Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon, at the University of 
Minnesota. The following major topics which are 
referenced are: “Money, Credit, and Banking”; 
“Insurance”; “Career Materials’’; “Business Organiza- 
tion and Management”; various fabrics such as nylon 
and wool; transportation (i.e., railroads and airplanes); 
etc. Other timely topics are also included. Price, 
50 cents a copy. For copies of this project booklet, 
send request to Miss Helen Mary Gould, University 
High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 


Can I Be an Office Worker? A 29-page booklet 
to aid students in planning a career is now available. 
The booklet contains valuable information describing 
many phases of office work and duties required of an 
employee. The following types of jobs are described: 
(a) Secretaries — Stenographers — Typists; (b) Book- 
keepers — Junior Accountants — Bookkeeping Clerks; 
(c) Business Machine Operators; and (d) General 
Clerks. Colored illustrations are used to introduce 
various types of office jobs. The discussion on “What 
Does It Take to Become an Office Worker” helps clarify 
general qualifications that spell success in all office jobs. 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained from the Public 
Relations Staff, General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION |. 
STUDIES . 


Balsley and Wanous 





Transcription is a complex skill and not merely typing from shorthand notes. 
The ability to transcribe rapidly and accurately involves the proper reading 
of shorthand notes; the ability to visualize and type a word when looking at a 
shorthand outline; a knowledge of word usage, punctuation, and grammar; 
the ability to proofread correctly; and a skill in making corrections. SHORT- 
HAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES fuses these skills and knowledges. 


It will build a competence not only in transferring shorthand outlines from 
the notebook to the typewritten page but also in the proper handling of the 
many related skills that are necessary in the use of shorthand as a means 
of initiating communications in the business office. 


A teachers’ manual containing suggestions for teaching, dictation material, 
and a key to the shorthand plates will be furnished when SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES is ordered for class use. 
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Do You Like Pancakes? 


A certain lady, at the insistence of her family, con- 
sulted a psychiatrist. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” asked the doctor. 

“Nothing, really,” she replied, “except that my 
family thinks I’m crazy.” 

“And why do they think that?” asked the doctor. 

“Just because I am fond of pancakes.” 

“My, my,” said the doctor, “that’s certainly nothing 
to be alarmed about. Why, I’m very fond of pancakes 
myself.” 

“Are you really, doctor?” she exclaimed, “that’s 
wonderful! You simply must come see mine sometime 
— I’ve got seven trunksfull!” 


A Short Illness 


A little girl took much too long returning from the 
store where she had been sent on an errand by her 
mother and she was asked, “What on earth took you 
so long?” 

“T was watching the devil’s funeral,” she replied. 

“What do you mean —the devil’s funeral?” her 
astonished mother asked. 

“‘Well, I was watching the cars of the funeral go by 
and counting them, and a man next to me said the 
poor devil was only sick about a week.” 


Man’s Best Friend 


The man answered his doorbell and a friend walked 
in, followed by a big, shaggy dog. As they sat talking, 
the dog bumped into an end-table sending a lamp 
crashing to the floor. Then he chewed on the rug for 
a while. Restless, he roamed through the house, his 
progress marked by crashes and tinkling glass. Then 
he jumped upon the sofa with his muddy feet, and 
curled up for a nap. 

The outraged householder, unable to contain himself 
any longer, burst out, “Don’t you think you should 
train your dog better?” “My dog!” exclaimed the 
friend, surprised, “I thought it was your dog!” 
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Experienced Advice 


“Well, my dear,” said a businessman who had 
married his secretary, “I must get someone to replace 
you at the office.” 

“Tve been thinking of that,” replied the bride. 
“My cousin is just leaving school.” 

““What’s her name?” 

“John Henry Briggs,” said the bride. 


The Missing Atom 


The professor of a technical class was conducting an 
experiment with atoms. At the end, he commented: 
“Now observe that at the beginning of this experiment 
there were 27 atoms. Now there are only 26.” Then 
he asked, “What happened to that other atom, stu- 
dents?” 

After several moments of tense silence, a low voice 
from the back of the room said slowly, “Nobody leave 
this room.” 


Look Both Ways 


The teacher was discussing with her class the im- 
portance of being careful when crossing streets. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” one youngster assured her. 
“T always wait for the empty space to come by.” 


The Large Economy Size 


An elderly gentleman was passing a busy intersection 
when a large St. Bernard dog ran by, knocking him 
down. 

A moment later a small, foreign car skidded around 
the corner and inflicted further damage. A bystander 
helped the old fellow to his feet, and someone asked 
if the dog had hurt him. 

“Well,” he answered, “The dog didn’t hurt so much, 
but that tin can tied to his tail nearly finished me.” 
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MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


e Experienced authorship that assures 
an authentic textbook 


e Filled with actual examples and 
applications taken from the re- 
tailing world 


e Designed for both the part-time 
cooperative program or for the class 
teaching situation 


e Helpful graphic material that makes 
the learning situation interesting 
and meaningful 


e Practical student activities at the 
end of each chapter: (a) Building 
Your Retailing Vocabulary, (b) What 
Would You Do in This Case, (c) 
Things To Be Done 


e An optional workbook providing a 
study guide for each chapter and 
special forms needed for the end-of- 
chapter activities and some addi- 
tional projects 


February, 1959 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING gives a thorough 
discussion of all phases of retailing — selling, 
buying, pricing, display, stock control, store 
organization, advertising, and government reg- 
ulation. Each chapter is introduced by a 
practical, interesting story within the experience 
of the student. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down-to-earth 
book in which the student learns why certain 
principles are important. Special attention is 
given at the end of each chapter in RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING to the related retailing skills 
of store arithmetic and store English. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING may be used for the 
course in retailing or for a salesmanship course 
where emphasis is placed on retail selling. 
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Le ADVERTISING 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Summer position wanted by high school teacher with 
junior college training. Holds B.S. degree in business 
administration and M.S. in secondary education. Would 
like position in business college, junior college, or high 
school. Available June 1. Address, No. 52. 





A well-trained, experienced, and successful instruc- 
tor (woman) in’ the fields of mathematics (includes 
mathematics of accounting), commercial subjects 
(particularly shorthand and typewriting), and English 
is interested in a position at a well-organized, progressive 
school. Will furnish details and references upon request. 
Address, No. 53. 





Experienced male instructor in advanced accounting 
and as subjects desires position as manager of 
private business school. Has experience also in sales, 
placement, and management. Available July 1, 1959. 
All replies confidential. Address, No. 54. 





Man of matured age with business and professional 
degrees, rich with practical experiences, desires teaching 
position. Experienced instructor, lecturer, accountant, 
and business manager. Well qualified to teach business, 


speech, modern foreign language, and social subjects. 
Prefers junior college located in south-central states. 
Address, No. 55. 





Aggressive young man, 35, with A.B., B.S., and M.S. 
degrees, with more than one year additional work toward 
doctorate, desires connection with live business college 
or liberal arts college. Has eleven years’ experience, 
five in school administration, presently superintendent 
of a small western school system with salary exceeding 
$7000. Prefers some managerial duties, some teaching. 
Well trained in business and English, particularly well 
recommend Will not consider anything that is not 
promising and satisfying. Address, No. 56. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


A fast-growing midwestern state college needs a 
teacher of management and allied business courses, 
beginning next we em Doctorate preferred. Salary 
depending on qualifications. Address, No. 57. 





Business teacher (man or woman) wanted to assume 
position as chairman of typewriting department of 
large well-known eastern business school. Position now 
open. Attractive salary. Send resumé. Address, No. 58. 





jobs, and two achievement tests. 
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ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a textbook-workbook that can be used for an inten- 
sive, basic course in indexing or for supplementary use in advanced typewriting, 
shorthand, general business, or office practice classes. It consists of twenty-three 
simple alphabetic indexing rules, sixteen indexing exercises, seven card-filing 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


2nd Edition - By Fisher 


...an intensive study 
of indexing rules and 
applications 


PUBLISHING CO. 
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eLogical organization for 


; *Applied arithmetic that 
easy lesson planning 


correlates with the busi- 
ness principles 


*Guidance and career 
planning 


*Short assignments of 


equal length 


*Modern treatment of 


*A wide variety of student business procedures 


activities 


*Accurate, complete, spe- 
cific presentation of sub- 
ject matter 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


7th Edition 


Practical consumer 
training 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


The popularity of GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, can be partially 
attributed to the features listed above. These features, however, do not 
show the experience that is behind this great textbook. The seventh edition 
is the product of thirty years of use, development, refinement, and improve- 
ment. The suggestions of thousands of teachers have been used to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiveness. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a book that appeals to modern teenagers. Its at- 
tractive cover and modern layout will help capture and hold the student's 
attention. 
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7t program for 


WORD MASTERY... 





Se lun Edition 


WORD 
STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 


WORD STUDIES was recently adopted 
for high school spelling in Florida. 


It provides the training on words — 
how to spell them and how to use 
them — that is so vitally needed by 
most high school students. 


In many schools where it is not feasible 
to offer a spelling program, this vital 
training is given in other courses — 
English, shorthand, or office practice. 
The emphasis on word building, word 
usage, correct pronunciation, correct 
syllabication, and the use of the dic— 
tionary in WORD STUDIES makes it 
particularly helpful as a supplement 
to regular courses. 

An optional workbook, an inventory 
test, six achievement tests, and a final 
examination are available. 
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Ruegg Directs Underwood 
Department of Business 
Education 





Robert J. Ruegg has 
been named director of 
Underwood Corpora- 
tion’s Department of 
Business Education, ef- 
fective December 1, 1958. 
The announcement was 
made by Advertising 
Manager Reginald R. 
Roome, Jr. 

Ruegg joined the busi- 
ness machine company in 
1955 as assistant man- 
ager of the Business Edu- 
cation Division. He was 
head of the Business 
Machines Division and 
acting chairman of the Business Education 
and Secretarial Science Department at the 
University of Denver when he received the 
Underwood appointment. 

Ruegg received a Bachelor’s degree in 
business administration in 1950 and a 
Master’s degree in 1953 from the University 
of Denver. He taught at San Francisco 
State College and in high schools in Nebraska 
and Nevada before he became an instructor 
at his alma mater. 

Since joining Underwood, Ruegg has 
developed a series of new training techniques 
in typewriting and adding machine instruc- 
tion which are now in use in schools and 
companies all over the United States where 
he has conducted teaching courses. 











Mr. Ruegg 


Gabel Is Director at Des Moines 


Lester C. Gabel is the new state director 
of business education for the Des Moines 
Public Schools. 

Mr. Gabel attended the American Insti- 
tute of Business in Des Moines and obtained 
his Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 
degrees from Drake University. 

Mr. Gabel served as president of the high 
school at Adair, Iowa, and taught in the high 
schools of Sioux City and Des Moines. Prior 
to being named as director of business edu- 
cation, he served as director of adult distrib- 
utive education in Des Moines. 

During the war he taught at the Naval 
Training School at the University of Wis- 
consin and then served as a lieutenant in 
the Navy. After the war, he served as a job 
analyst and accountant for United Air Lines. 
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Here is a book that will prepare 
your students for the better 























secretarial positions . . . 


SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES (simpurien) 


Second Edition-By Bowman 





The scientific skill pattern in SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, including 
rhythmic dictation and office-style dictation, will develop a marketable writing 
skill of 120 words a minute. However, it will give your students more than just 
a shorthand writing skill. It provides functional training in the related skills that 


today’s employers want and demand in 





persons getting the better stenographic 
and secretarial positions. These desir- 
able related skills include spelling, word 


usage, punctuation, proofreading, and 





the efficient handling of supplies. 


The teachers’ manual provides a sched- 
ule of assignments, suggestions for 
teaching, a key to the shorthand plates, 


and additional letters for dictation. 
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Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU. 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook for key-driven calcu- 
lators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses 
below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew - Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow - Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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